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bidding us “Turn to the right as the law directs:” but that 
it compensates the abridgment of our natural liberty, with 
the privilege of passing over dry shod, .A man easily wears 
the ties imposed on him by the relations.of husband, father, 
friend and citizen: but unnatnral restriction is as galling to 
the soul as chains to the body, And the scars of the soul, 
like those on the body, never wear out. I may never wish 
to go to China, but, let no man, let no body of men, forbid 
my going thither till I forfeit my freedom by crime. 

It is somewhere said, thet a man had lived seventy or 





those relating to the editorial department, to the Epiror. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
For the Philanthropist. 
SPEECH OF REV. J. BLANCHARD, 
At the Anti-Slavery Anniversary, in Granville, Ohio, 
May 30, 1838. * 

Dr. Batxsr,I have complied with the request of many 
of the delegates to the Anniversary of the Ohio A. 8, Socie- 
ty, in writing out the substance, and all I can recollect of 
the language, of the remarks to which they so indulgen tly 
listened on the above occasion. AsI had no notes except 
what I prepared,in pencil, while listening to the important 
remarks of Rev. Mr. Rankin, who spoke on that even- 
ing, and asI left those in the desk where I stood, I have 

had to rely entirely on my memory for the substance and 
- form of the speech: bat I think those who heard me, will 

find here all the argument, and much of the language pre- 
cisely the same asI then used, J. B. 

Resolved, That the property-holding power, by which 
every master holds his slave, is a sin in itself, and ought to 
be so treated by all christians. 











Mr. PresipeNt, 

Ladies and Gentlemen:—-Though unused to make ex- 
cuses, it is due to my subject, my audience, and myself, 
merely to advert to some of the embarrassments under which 
I am called to speak to this resolution, which, since 1 came 
into the house this evening, I have been requested to offer 
and sustain, They are the long and fatiguing walk by 
which, covered with sweat and dust, I arrived in your vil- 
lage scarce two hours ago; after a tedious journey of some 
hundred and forty miles by stages: a somewhat severe cold, 
caught by exposure on the way: and that peculiar depres- 
sion of feeling, arising from several nights last past, of brief 
and broken rest. 

But, waving these, there are impediments which inhere 
in the substance of the resolution and the nature of the sub- 
ject. One labors under the same embarrassment when he 
attempts to prove the property-holding of man by man to be 

asin, as he does who undertakes to show, by argument, that 
snow is snow, that water is water, or that light is light, 

But this difficulty is slight compared to that presented by 
the subject itself. WereI to speak on almost any other to- 
pic, I should not despair of listeners. If I were addressing 
you, sir, in your former judicial capacity,* in behalf of a 
miserable culprit in the prisoner’s box, charged with the crime 

of murder, every ear and mind and heart would be open to 
catch every circumstance, and retain every argument, in dis- 
proof or in mitigation of his guilt, But because I plead 
the cause*of some millions of innocent people, unaccused 
of crime, yet chained and manacled and on trial for the worst 
form of imprisonment for life; bitter experience forces me to 
fear, that there may be hearts, even in this assembly, barred 
and bolted against whatever may be urged in their behalf! 








Or, if my object was a Seminary or an Asylum, and my 
theme the intellectual wants of females, or the sorrows of 
widows and orphans, O, how promptly would your funds 
flow for the dissemination of science among the future mo- 
thers: of this western world, and your tears fall with your 
contributions to cheer the gloom of the desolate, and soothe 
the sorrows of the bereft! But, alas! when I speak for fe- 
males, in whom the fires of intellect have been trodden out 
by the iron hoofs of oppression; while I plead for widows 
whose husbands live! and in behalf of orphans whose parents 
live! Ishame to remember that many in our lands; nay, it 
may be, some in this house will listen to the appeal with an 
averted eye, a lip of scorn, and aheart of stone! Interest 
and avarice and honor, go where they will, are sure of a re- 





eighty years, without once leaving the ward of the city 
where he was born—-almost never leaving the little shop 
where he kept. The Emperor, struck with the fact, for the 
sake of the experiment, forbade, by an edict, his leaving his 
native ward on pain of death, This brought the old man 
tottering to the feet of the Emperor, imploring him to take 
off that cruel injunction: and declaring that he had not had 
a moment’s rest since it came to his ears! Had the old man 
been left alone, no command was necessary to confine him 
to his ward; nay even to fasten him to his scanty shop. But 
if you invade, by unnatural impositions, the domain of the 
freedom of the soul, you dry up the fountains of its enjoy- 
ment, and doom the contented spirit to the ceaseless pining, 
the wo-struck restlessness of the maniac, or the quict in- 
sensibility of the brute. 

Such being our cardinal principle, set forth in the resolu- 
tion I hold; you, sir, and this intelligent audience, will forgive 
my ardor, in supposing that your common-sense must have 
anticipated my argument and settled this question in ad- 
vance, 

If two men were alone on the earth, it is level to the mean. 
est comprehension, that nothing could justify one in laying 
hold of the other as his property, which would not also justify 
that one in holding him, The wood,.the water, the herb, the 
fruit, the inferior animal, and the earth itself, he might ap- 
propriate to himself. They may become property. But if 
one man, may by any means, acquire a property power 
over anotber, the one thus holden, may himself own a third, 
he again a fourth, and this one a fifth, the fifth a sixth, and 
asixth might get possession of the first; and it might thus 
come to pass that God should not be left in proprietorship of 
a man he has made! stript of his right to require his wor- 
ship, to command his services, or dispose of one single hour 
of his time. 

Sir, the common sense of mankind has decided this ques- 
ion in all things respecting themselves, or the persons of 
their friends. They shrink from tho property-holding pow- 
ter as the ancients shrank from that wand, whose touch trans- 
formed men into swine. Ifthe human body was ever meant 
for a commodity, it is most assuredly right to treat it as such 
when it kecomes a carcase; and to subserve the purposes of 
science and public health. But no sooner does a resurrec- 
tionist rifle a grave, and convert the dead into property for 
the benefit of the living, than the whole neighborhood is in 
an uproar, What else mean the dead-houses which I ob- 
serve in your grave-yards, near every school of medical lec- 
tures? Are they not placed there to proclaim to the world 
the impropriety of driving a traffic, even in the forsaken bo- 
dies, the mere cast-off shells of the souls?’ And having thus 
decided, do you want argument to prove you the sin, of 
taking that human body while every part is instinct and 
beating with life—the heart in it gushing with the same 
yearning tenderness to husband, wife, father, mother, son, 
daughter and friend, which thrills in yours:—the bosom 
heaving with the same immortal hopes and fears, which 
throb in yours; converting it into a chattel to be hawked 
handled and sold to the highest bidder? Forbid it reason!, 
Forbid, it Thou Most Merciful God! Nature and reason 
and sense and sensation cry out itis sin’ stx!! SIN! 

But I forget. I have undertaken to prove the doctrine of 
the resolution—not to assume it, And I shall attempt to 
do this by exhibiting the effect of this property-holding pow- 
er on the masTER, the stave and the comMUNITY. 


1. The exercise of just and legitimate power, does not ne, 
cessarily deprave the one that wields it; but unnatural, im- 
proper, or usurped authority always freezes the affections 
And the injury done. by slavery to 


a sinof the first 
f 


and petrifies the heart. 
the slave-holder, shows that slave-holding is 
degree of enormity, It cuts him off from those offices 0 
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spectful hearing; but alas! Humanity has no bribes, And good neighborhood, and that feeling of mutual obligation 
when she comes from the fields of suffering and outrage, which are necessary to check what is tyrannical, and subdue 
to urge her claims upon the selfish and obdurate human | What is malevolent in man. His daily walk being among 
heart, with her naked bosom all bleeding and torn by the | People whom he dreads, his social feelings towards them 


thorns and briers of human wrong: the most she can hope 
for, is, to be tolerated as an unwelcome intruder, and dismis- 
sed with respectful contempt! But no, I will not believe 
it, I will not believe there is one that hears me with heart 
so callous to the feelings of Humanity, and ear so deaf to 
her cry, as not to be reached by her arguments, and over- 
‘come by truth when uttered in her behalf, 


Sir, this resolution affirms the inherent sinfulness of the 
property-holding of men, nd the duty of all christians to 
regard and treat the practice according to its nature. This 
is the Alpha and Omega of the Abolitionists’ creed, If 
this single principle—that holding or regarding human 
flesh as property is sin, be once admitted, all the rest will 
follow, It is to the dissemination of this Ptinciple he has 
pledged himself; for this he has suffered what in the Provi- 
dence of God he has been called to suffer; and for this he 
stands prepared to meet what he may yet have to endure, 
He means to cease neither from his prayers nor efforts till all 
sanction of this odious principle of human flesh-holding is 
wiped out from all books of morals, and all codes of law, 
and all societies of men: thus introducing a new fundamen- 
tal maxim into the science of morals, of law, and of life, 

Let usbe distinctly understood, We hold that there are 
but two classes of human relations, the sinful and the pure, the 
holy and unholy, the natural and the false, We hold that 
all right social relations as marriage, parentage, obligations in 
business, partnerships in trade; of the employer and the em- 

wloyed, &c., are good and pure, because they are called for 
‘by the wants of our nature, and sanctioned by the word 
of God. But that all that class of fictitious and unnatural 
relations, concubinage, false-parentage, as of Gipseys to their 
stolen children, (I protest against being understood as 
intending any thing disrespectful to our Southern brethren 
in the ministry, who take and keep the children of colored 
people,) the joint concern of counterfeiters, and the mutual 
obligations of smugglers and thieves:—we say these are 
wrong, and ought immediately to be broken up, solely on 
the ground that they have no foundation in the wants of 
man, and no warrant in the word of God. And the point 
we make is just this, that the relation created by the pro- 


must be repressed, and his own nature constantly violated: 
and as every pure and generous emotion becomes foul when 
stifled and stagnant, his feelings of ordinary kindness will 
burst out in irregular generosity, towards, perhaps, unwor- 
thy objects, while the daily tenor of his emotions is nothing 
but the dead selfishness ofa tyrant, 

The property power, vast, and from its nature uncertain, 
the master is situated like the religious despot, whose fear 
of losing his horrid ascendency over men’s souls, makes him 
torture their bodies. But the slave-holder’s temptations to 
cruelty are stronger than the inquisitor’s in this: that the 
Priest, superintending his victim upon the rack, generally 
supposes God has authorized his horrid functions; while the 
slave-holder, especially the American slave-holder, is goaded 
to phrensy by the consciousness that he has usurped.the 
dreadful authority which he holds. The Bible and Declara- 
tion of Independence, will not let him deceive himself into 
the belief that he is doing right; and thus that uncertainty 
which makes the Inquisitor cruel, is, in his breast, aggravat- 
ed by that conscious guilt which haunts the pillow of the 
Usurper, Nor is this all. As his authority is unlimited 
and his subjects few, he will possess the habits and inclina- 
tions of an absolute monarch, without his means to satisfy 
the demands of debauchery and ambition, And as the ty- 


the exactions of avarice by the practice of prodigality, the 
slave-holder’s condition unites the very worst circumstances 
which endanger the virtue of the Religious Inquisitor, the 
Tyrant Usurper, and the legal King. 

Sir, with all these influences festering'on his soul; why 
should he not be haughty, and jealous, and cruel? Is he 
notaman/ If his prey be human.bodies, why should he 
not possess the fierce and semorseless passions of the Vul- 
ture, and (among his people) the retired and haughty man- 
ners of the hawk, I say not that such is the slave-holder’s 
character, but such is the nature of his condition. Such 
the property-power. And I aver against the Universe, 
ever in the fear of its God, that a power which subjects the 
holder to influences so dreadful, must. involve an enormity 
of guilt which language can never reach, The Priest may 





perty-holding power belongs to this last class of unnaturaj 
and unjustifiable relations, and therefore, like them, ought 
immediately and forever to cease, 

For we hold that any restraint upon a man’s soul, not de- 
manded by the laws of his nature, or the conditions of his 
existence, is, in itself, an intolerable grievance. No matter 
whether one wishes to use his liberty or not; no man, no 
legislature has a right to put him under duress without just 
cause, and giving an equivalent, The public, even, has no 
right to curtail our natural right of locomotion while we are 
aenetndio? crime against society on any other terms. I, 
has no right:to pat up its edict at the entrance of a bridge, 

ec : ° 
* Hon. Leicester King, 


of the Ohio Senate, f 
Judge King, sig seerey 


soften when his prerogative is safe, the Usurper unbend 
when his crime is forgotten; and the King rest satisfied 
when his exchéquer is fall. But the wretch subjected to the 
alarms, the remorse and the vices which distract the ' three, 
can find no rest but in utter hardness of heart,’ 


more, to the holders, what must it be.to the slave? 

Having already spoken ofthe option apon 
unnatural restrictions, and  impositions ‘unfounded in. the 
wants and necessities of man, I shall not dwell, (for I have 
not time) on the wholésale havoc which’ this power makes 
of the humanity of the slave,’ But only eXpress’ my aston- 
ishment, in passing, that sensible men ¢an ever Speak’ of a 
human creature being “well used,? while under this proper- 
ty power; a condition which strips him of every immunitys 





rants of petty states are ever most tyrannical, being driven to | 


%. And now, siry if, the ‘property-power. be all this; and. 


the soul, of 
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and tears every right he has, out of his soul, What! do they 
mean to brand our revolutionary fathers as fools!. A man, 
and yet “well used” while deprived of all his freedom! No! 
It is history that in robbing a man of his liberty, you destroy 
his industry, by depriving him of every motive to exertion 
which God meant should propel human machinery—hope, of 
friends, of character, of reward; and you destroy all his vir- 
tue, by making it of no earthly use to him not to be vicious, 
Hence the character of the slave has been one in all coun« 
tries, and ages; under all climates and complexions, and the 
fundamental principle of that character—the true ends 
of his being, are—to eat all he can--waste all he can—and 
work what he must, 

3. But the inherent sinfulness of holding men as property 
will, if possible, more clearly appear, by viewing ‘its effects 
on the community. 

The Marquis Beccaria, in his learned and judicious 
treatise on crimes, graduates the guilt of all mal-practices 
by the harm done to society: those occupying the highest 
grade, which tend to subvert society altogether by destroy- 
ing fundamental morality. 

To make his doctrine plain, take the case of theft. 

Now if it had-always been fashionable to steal, and the 
practice were in the hands of none but gentlemen, and were 
regulated by salutary rules:—if nothing was taken but’ from 
men worth, at least fifty thousand dollars, and much of the 
proceeds of the business was regularly distributed in Bibles 
and bread to the poor; it would be exceedingly difficult to 
convince the people that theft was so very bad. Much 
harder would it be to pursuade them in the teeth of their 
fixed habits of thought and against all their pre-conceived 
notions that stealing was the heinous thing it is now viewed. 
To be sure the practice presses a little on the Bible views of 
justice and equality between man and man: but then what of 
all that? you would be more likely to make things worse 
than better by attempting a change, 

Beccaria would reply, “It is true the practice issomewhat 
restrained, and the thieves are amiable, at times liberal, and 
always gentlemen. Nevertheless stealing is a high crime, 
because, if carried out, it will subvert all human society. It is 
the nature of all wrong practices to make their perpetrators 
worse. And though now gentlemen steal only from: fifty 
thousand dollar property, they will, by the fixed and 
known laws’ of nature, become less scrupulous the longer 
they steal, Shortly they will not weigh a man’s rent-roll 
before they lift his purse; and if they should ever fall into 
pressing want, (a case exceedingly liable to happen among 
thieves who usually spend as freely as they take,) they will 
be likely to steal the first thing they can reach, although it 
be a beggar’s last shilling. And thus the practice of theft 
from being a particularly gentlemanly, well regulated custom 
must, in the event,become a general, vulgar,and utterly law- 
less habit. For it holds with the community as with an 
individual heart:if you let in one mother vice, it will hold open 
the door for the entrance of the whole brood.” 

Now, he might continue, “the moment stealing becomes 
general, society is overthrown. There can be no such thing 
as property, No grown cattle then; because you would rath- 
er take the calf than,Jet some one else steal) it when’ grown 
to an ox. . No fruit would ripen then, for the boy who saw 
it with one side red, would sooner steal it than let somebody 
else have it when both cheeks were blushing. No land 
would be tilled then: for why should I raise grain for anoth- 
erman to steal! No—nothing—I tire you by showing 
what you all perceive, that if the practice of theft once ob- 
tains in society, all its wheels must stop—all notions of right 
and wrong be confounded, and mensink into savages at 
once. Stealing is then a high crime, because it tends to 
overthrow society altogether. 

A vice is an offence against the law of morals; a crime is 
done against society; asin is a breach of the law of God.— 
This property holding power, is all three; and if I show that 
it is a vice, or, (what I am aboat to do,) a high crime, both 
the one and the otheris asin against God. For all crime is 
sin, but every sin is not necessarily, and in legal sense, a 
crime, 

Now as “sin when it is perfected, bringeth forth death,” so 
this property power, when it reaches its natural growth, 
“bringeth forth the death” of society, And it does this with 
far more certainty, and attended with far more disgusting 
circumstances than stealing in accomplishing the same end, 

When the first Africans were landed from a Portuguese 
vessel upon our shores, and sold into separate families, it 
was difficultto show why the arrangement was not salutary. 
The slaves would be safely taught because they were few 
and labor would. not, immediately, become a disgrace in the 
provinces, because others besides themselves would be com- 
pelled to work. But by known and revolting laws of such 
society the slave increase always outruns the free, and when 
slaves become numerous they must be kept ignorant or they 
cannot be'kept at all. They will write themselves passes and 
run away, or they will conspire together and rebel. No 
free woman or man will then dare to work, because they 
will at once be classed with slaves. Every child must follow 
the.condition of the. mother, and as it is expensive to. raise 
children where living is high, almost all the mothers will be 
Idleness plunges the free population. into vice; vice 
makes them effeminate; effeminacy makes them weak:— 
weakness makes then fearful; fear makes them cruel to the 
slaves, “All this, while ‘the slave population grows more nu- 
merous, less human and more remorseless. Every blow 
laid upon his:back, if it does net take life, hardens his mus- 
cleand steals his heart. The pent up wrongs and insults of 
ages, burn in his blood, and the. serpents of revenge ‘lie 
twisted around hisarm. And when they come to know, 
(and they will know) their superiority of numbers and 
strength, “the end of these things is nigh.” 


slaves 


Now from this slight inspection of slavery,who does not see 
that it tends, and tends directly and powerfully, to the utter 
subversion, the complete overthrow of all society? And if 
we apply: the established test and estimate the degree of 
criminality there isin the property holding power by the in- 
jury it does to society, who but must see at once, that there 
is no practice forbidden in the penal code, murder itself 
not. excepted, which can lay claim to a higher grade? Un- 
punished murder can do no more: slave holding surely. does 
no less tha’ tend to overthrow all society, 

Sir: having wearied myself, probably tired the patience of 
you all, I might pehaps stop here. But I wish to meet the 
objector to ‘ur doctrines :for ‘a few moments upon his own 
ground, : | aie ont 

I never yet saw the. man, at. the North or South, who’ 
would not,condemn, many things about slavery. .The cleri- 
cal slaveholder piously regrets its concubinage.. The gentle-, 
manly planter monrns, perhaps swears at the savagery of his; 
overseer. The overseer curses the inefficiency of the driver; 
and both ‘blaspheme God’ on account of the gentlemanly 


planter who pockets the proceeds of unpaid toil} and strange | 
to tell, the slave trader, he‘ who ministers to them all, with- 


out whom their business would die at once, is oftem exécra- 
ted by.them allf,, As in a.lunatic Asylum,,,each ; sees, th 

the other is wrong. . detzof 
“And if we were to judge of slavery by the testimony of its 
servants; we ‘must set’ itdown as a ‘villainous business 
thtoughout.’ ee me 

+0 But, differing 'in alll else, there is oné point in which all our 
opponents, Northand South, from the Palpit to the Quarter, 


agree. They say that in certain circrmstances a man may 
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hold slaves and not sin—i, e. 
power, is not in itself, sinful, 

Now, Sir, admit the sinlessness of the property power,and 
I will take up and justify all the details of slavery; which 
these’ gentlemen so laud themselvelves for condemn- 
ing. Takefor granted, one moment, that the property pow- 
er is not sinful initselfand seehow many conclusions this 
drags after it, 

Ifthe property power be not sinful, then it is right to 
take the slave's earnings without paying him wages. 

I know that the Bible, and reason, and nature, have been 
held to sanction and almost sanctify the wages principle. I 
know that the Bible “Woe to him that useth /his neigh- 
bor’s service without wages, and giveth him not for his work,’ 
has not been deemed against mercy and justice, and the 
heart of the human race has responded to, “The laborer is 
worthy his hire,” You all know how the feelings of the 
country have been roused, when, by the old Embargo law, 
and other violent fluctuations in the political and mercantile 
world, thousands of hands willing to work,could get no wa- 
ges for their labor—when the haunts of busy industry wore 
the silence of the grave. When along the wharves in our 
cities, in the shops of our citizens, by the anvil or the work- 
bench, no cheerful sound of the hammer gave promise to the 
young family that their returning wants would be supplied; 
and the young mother arose in the morning and brought to 
the shutters to keep the hated light from waking her babes, 
lest their early prayers, “Our Father give us this day our 
daily bread,” should drive her frantic because there was no 
bread to give them. 


Thenaked property holding 


It does seem hard when the hand that toils receives no wa- 
ges to keep the heart beating while it delves the soil or plies 
the mechanictool! But sir, it is not hard, It is right: per- 
fectly right: if the property power be not sinful, why pay 
property, wages? Will you give wages to your horse or 
dog? Will you give aman the property power over his 
fellow beings and then tell him he ought to pay them wa- 
ges? You insult his understanding, and mock him in his 
face! Do you not know that wages cuts up the relation of such 
property wherever it touches it? Ifit is right to own a man, 
it ismost surely right to wse him as property. And the man 
who says. this property power is not sinful, and yet contends 
for compensation to the slave, must either not know what he 
does mean or else mean to treat the subject deceptiously. 


2. Many also complain that the slave is by law forbidden 
toread the Bible. But it is right—perfectly right so to for- 
bid him. .If they were taught to read they could not be held 
as property, And why insult a man by giving him the 
property power and annexing a condition which annihilates 
its value? What slave-holder would: thank his most sub- 
servient Northern apologist for such a boon as this! You 
all know that if the slaves had learning they could not be 
keptin slavery. They would write themselves papers and 
ron away.—They would correspond with each other and 
rebel, They would free themselves by the rational ascen- 
dency of an educated mind ina laborious body over those 
effeminate by idleness and vice. If their naked act of hol- 
ding them as property be not sinful, itis right to. keep them 
in ignorance, 

3. Others complain of the separations of husband and 
wife, depriving the parent of the rule over her child &c.— 
But if you allow slaves the benefit of these relations, they 
in large part, cease to be property. Why, would you allow 
cattle and horses power over their own young? If the 
property-holding power be not sinful, then it would be 
wrong toset up any claim in behalf of the slave, to give him 
the right to his wife or child. You just so far invade and 
annihilate the. chattel principle, as you invest them with 
these rights, 


4, So also the flogging, which creates such a sensation, is 
right and proper; if the tenure by which the master holds 
is sinless. What else will you do with an animal which 
is refractory but whip him tillhe yields? There is no other 
motive which can reach a slave, but the lash, and no prin- 
ciple to which the owner can appeal but the fear of pain. 
Take away this, and nota hoe would be lifted throughout 
the South, Even on the plantations where the slaves have 
received kind usage; and no flogging has been done for 
years ; (cases few and far between ;) even there the slaves 
would not work for nothing one day longer if they knew 
they should not be fogred for refusing. No human crea- 
ture on earth would do it. Fear, the only impelling motive 
being taken away, not a limb would move. If it is not sin- 
ful to own, then it is right to flog them if they are refractory 
or idle, 

5. More than all. It is perfectly right in certain cases 
to murder them, I know this may sound startling, but it is 
perfectly true, perfectly defensible. 


What will you do with an incurably vicious animal which 
causes more trouble than he is worth? What, but kill him 
out of the way? Now an incorrigible slave endangers the 
subordination of the whole gang, He destroys all their 
value as property: waiving the dangers of the owners or 
overseer’s life, which is constantly exposed when there is 
one slave who refuses to be whipped or to obey, It is as 
absurd to think of imprisoning all vicious slaves, as of doing 
the same with unruly horses. They would relish the cold 
sleep of the dungeon so much better than the hot sun and 
the drivers, whips, that the entire soil must be covered with 
jails to receive them. Whatelse remains? why just this— 
whip them till they become incurable or dangerous and then 
kill them, This is the only true policy; and it is right 
—murder is perfectly right, if it be not sinful to 
hold men as property, Let no man be guilty of the effron- 
tery of saying this property-holding power is not sinful, till 
he is prepared to underwrite the unutterable blasphemies of 
slavery’s code; and endorse the whole catalogue of its bloody 
abominations! It is rank mockery ! 


And “now; sir, I have done. If I have established the 
proposition that “the property-holding power, by which ev- 
ery master keeps his slave, is sinful in itself:” then it fol- 
lows, that, we are answerable to God and the world, if we 
shrink from treating this practice according to its nature,— 
It will, it must, sooner or later find its own natural level; 
and sink to the fellowship of kindred practices, Its 
weight is sufficient to drag down the reputation, and over- 
whelm with disgrace any combination in church or state 
which shall seek to uphold it. Let us then, declare to the 
world its true nature, and act upon the truth of our declaration. 
Let us do what we can to hasten its expulsion: from the 
church, its utter extermination from the country and from 
the world. And the star of hope, which has lead mankind 
through the bewildered travel of nearly six thousand years, 
shall again become stationary in our own skies, and point 
out’ our 6Wn ‘land tothe admiring gaze of surrounding na- 
tions! (The:résolation was unanimously adopted, ) ' 
eather re pongo Sc 2ST AVR 
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woks san Wasuineton, May 11th, 1838. 

. Gentlemen:—I_ have seen in the Pennsylvania 

Freeman of the 3d inst. with sensations of the deep- 

est gratitude, the favorable notice you have.been 
leased to take of my name in your general invita- 
ioti to the’ public to attend the opening of the 

Pennsylvania Hall on the fourteenth of the present 
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month, which Hall, lunderstand, is to be dedicated 
to free discussion. 

It would afford me the highest pleasure to be 
present and join you in this work of universal char- 
ity and love, could I feel that my public duties as 
well as my health would justify it—domestic con- 
cerns havirig lately called me to Ohio, I have but 
just resumed my seat here; it seems proper, there- 
fore, that I should not willingly at this time absent 
myself from the Senate. ; 

Your Hall, as I have said, is to be dedicated to 
free discussion. What train'of solemn reflections 
does the very thought create in the mind. Is it 
possible, that in the free state of Pennsylvania, in 
the quiet and orderly city of Philadelphia, (a city 
not inaptly called the city of ‘brotherly love,’’) 
that in all places, and at all times, free discussion 
on all questions connected with the religion, moral- 
ity, the welfare of the country, or the rights of 
man, cannot be had with safety to the citizen, and 
the peacé and quietofthe community? I presume 
this cannot be the case in your city, and was not 
the great moving cause that induced your humane, 
philanthropic, and patriotic citizens to erect the 
Hall which they are about to open. 

If, however, Pennsylvania is safe, if Philadel- 
phia is secure from all attenipts to put down the 
right of free discussion, the liberty of speech, and 
the press, your fellow citizens have seen and felt 
that all parts of our beloved country are not thus 
highly favored. Itis gratifying indeed, that while 
the Enemy of human rights and constitutional lib- 
erty is, in our country, making rapid advances to 
power, endeavoring as far as in him lies, not only 
to silence discussion, but even to muzzle the press 
itself, knowing that his principles cannot stand the 
test of examination, Philadelphia has the honor 
to erect a barrier which he cannot pass, and a_bat- 
tery he cannot silence, but which will effectually 
destroy his whole power, by the consecration of a 
spot where all his pretensions may be fully and 
fairly discussed. 

This act of your citizens I regard not as a local 
actmerely. It is not for Philadelphia alone to re- 
ceive its benefits, but the whole country—the whole 
world. Its objects are universal and impartial jus- 
tice to all men in every condition, to establish each 
in his own inherent, individual, and unalienable 
rights, to give warningof approaching danger, and 
stay the rod of the oppressor; and as such, we 
claim for the day of consecration a bright page in 
the history of our country. 

Every philanthropist, every moralist must mourn 
and deplore the riots, burnings, and murders, that 
of late have taken place in our country. Your own 
recollections will be suflicient to place before your 
minds scenes of the most outrageous atrocity.— 
How often hve tidings of the destruction of the 
press, because it has spoken fearlessly in defence 
of human rights, tingled in your ears?’ Have you 
not heard that free born AMERICAN CITIZENS have 
been, by a lawless mob, subjected to the infamous 
torture of the wu1r? Has not the weapon of the 
assassin laid its victim bleeding at his feet, for no 
crime, for no act but that which you intend to prac- 


the right of rree piscussion. While I rejoice that 
your citizens are embodying themselves to march 
forward to the rescue, I mourn for my country that 
this same fell spirit which has urged mobs, not 
only of the ‘“baser sort,’’ but of citizens who 
claim to be respectable, to deeds of violence and 
blood, has found its way in some degree into the 
councils and official stations of the country, into 
the bosom of society, and I much fear into the 
very PuLpPIT itself, thus rendering insecure all that 
is dear and sacred to man. 

I would willingly draw a veil over the proceed- 
ings of that body, of which I have the honor to be 
a member, in regard to the important right of free 
discussion, if the deep sense of the obligations of 
duty which I feel to you and the country would 
permit me todoso. ‘Thissame spirit which you 
are about so nobly to rebuke has been able, in the 
very halls of Congress, to silence debate at. its 
pleasure. It has been able to strike its deadly 
fangs, into the most vital part of American liberty. 
It has denied the right of petition, in all its essential 
qualities, to a large portion of our fellow citizens 
on a subject they deemed worthy of their highest 
consideration, and materially affecting the honor 
and interest of our country. If it were possible, 
I would that I could persuade myself not to believe 
this, but while the records of ourcountry bear wit- 
ness to the fact, it cannot be. I fervently pray 
that the tear of some Recording Angel may yet 
be dropped upon the words of shame and dishon- 
or, and blot them out for ever. 

If the supreme Legislature of the country can 
rightfully in any one possible instance, refuse to 
receive, hear, and act upon petitions sent by any 
portion of the human race who are subject to our 
laws, or owe allegiance to our government, I can 
see no safe guarantee for this high privilege in any 
case whatever, when.it shall come in cuntaet with 
power, interest, or influence. For if an individual 
right which was deemed of a character too sacred 
to be regulated or controlled by the people them- 
selves, by their highest fundamental law, (the Con- 
stitution,) and placed by that instrument above the 
power of Congress to ABRIDGE, can be withheld or 
restrained by that body, it is hard to discover 
what political or natural right you, or I, or any 
other citizen can calculate upon as secure. If the 
right of petition fail us, will it not prove that the 
whole fabric of the Constitution is rotten and not 
worth our care; its preservation insuch case for any 
valuable purpose might well be considered doubtful. 

It is not only the right of petition that has been 
abridged. Thefreedom of depate has been strick- 
en down, and lies dead in the halls of Congress. 
We are compelled to submit not only to a rule 
which imposes silence on a question to lay a mo- 
tion or proposition on the table, and which a ma- 
jority can always use to put an end to discussion 
disagreeable to them, however important it may be 
to others; but the country now mourns the loss 
of one of her most talented sons, whose life it is 
believed was sacrificed for the exercise of the right 
of free discussion in the very hall of Congress it- 
self. It would be some consolation: if, ‘in ‘the 
midst of this war upon individual rights, this want 
of personal security, this waste of political. privi- 
leges in the chambers of legislation, the judiciary 
of the country remained firm and uncontaminated. 
But here we have also to deplore, that the ineen- 
diary with the torch in his hand, scarcely extin- 
guished, with which he had attempted to fire his 
neighbor’s dwelling, because of that neighbor’s.ex- 
ercise of his unquestionable right in the free ex- 
pression of his opinion; and the mobocrat who has 
attempted to silence the press by its destruction, 
together with the’ assassin whose zed hands are yet, 
dripping with the blood of his innocent victim, find. 
not only protection but favor;—and this new code 





tice in the Hall you have erected—the exercise of 
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expression of our thoughts because. the truth may 
affect some pecuniary interest, or expose some 
wicked practice, teaches. the doctrine that a print- 
ing press may be broken up, a man’s house may 
be burned, and the owner slain by Violence, and 
yet no one be cumty! It has. been said, and I 
think truly, that the verdicts of juries give the cha- 
racter of acountry. What then will be the char- 
acter of our country before an impartial “world, if 
juries shall continue to lend themselves to. this 
same spirit of misrule, and violence, and blood ? 

Butif we withdraw our views fram _ the consti- 
tuted authorities of the land, from men in official 
stations, and extend it over the country at large, 
what do we behold? The Bowie-knife and the 
pistol substituted for reason’ and argument, usur- 
ping the power of the laws, or setting them at’ de- 
fiance,—the actors professing to draw the example 
from high places of power, and justifying them- 
selves by the actions of men who claim ‘to be 
among our most respectable citizens. Tt isagainst 
the freedom of speech, the right of free discuss- 
ion, that these ruffians in society: wage their fiercest 
war. 

Iam aware that it may be thought that I have 
written hard things against my fellow citizens ; 
but do not the facts thatexist justify me? And 
should I not be faithless, indeed, and recreant to 
all my principles, if, when writing to you on the 
important event which you are about te eelebrate, 
I should either fail or fear to express my thoughts 
fully and freely? If I did not do so, 1 might well 
be considered a mocker of the institutions ‘I pro- 
fess to honor. The picture I have presented, I 
know is one not calculated to flatter°our vanity ; 
but itis no fancy-sketch—it has all the painful vi- 
vidness of reality. 

We should ponder on. the signs of the times 
with serious deliberation. We have been and are 
still a prosperous and favored people; but I fear 
that in the eyes of Him in whose hands are our 
destinies, and who can search the heart, we are 
viewed as a proud and sinful nation. And if His 
chastisements have not already commenced, our 
wickedness, without repentance, must call them 
down at last. 


To understand our errors, and know. the evil 
that besets us, is the first step towards reforma- 
tion. ‘I’o examine into, and ascertain the causes 
which have produced those evils, is necessary to 
their radical cure. ‘This examination I shall now 
attempt. ‘There is implanted in our very nature a 
love of power and dominion, no doubt for wise 
and beneficial purposes, but dominion in the erea- 
tion of man was only given him over ‘the fish of 
the sea, the fowl of the air, the cattle, and every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the face of the 
earth.” It was never intended by the Creator, 
that man should have dominion over his fellow 
man, but by his full and free consent. Had this 
been intended, it would have been given when.the 
boundaries of man’s dominion were fixed and es- 
tablished. The exercise, then, of all. power 
which snbjects man to involuntary servitude, and 
to a dominion to which he has not given his full 
and free consent, is a violation of the laws.of Hea- 
ven, and contrary to the very nature of man, who, 
though formed for dominion and imbaed; with its 
love, yet has authority from his Maker to exercise 
it only over inanimate matter, and over creatares 
not made in the awful image of God! 


But when man became wicked and corrupt,she 
began to usurp dominion over his fellow many re- 
ducing the weaker and less guarded portions of 
the race to the condition of the cattle of the field. 
This, however, could not totally destroy the: prin- 
ciple of reason within the immortal creature thus 
degraded; he knew still that he was entitledto 
the same rights as his fellow man, and that-his 
condition was the effect of gross. injustiee and 
grinding oppression. ‘This produced the constant 
stife between the oppressed and the oppressorythe 
fruitful source of violence and erime. through’all 
time, and created the desire and stimulated the ac- 
tion of those in power to prevent, as far as :pos- 
sible, all examination into the rights of mam as ‘es- 
tablished by his Creator. 

The exercise of dominion begat the Iove of ease 
and opulence. ‘This could more readily be’ ob- 
tained by appropriating to his own use the fabor 
of other without any just compensation ‘therefor. 
Thus the love of money, the root of all evil, grew 
and expanded. In our own time and day, those 
principles which our fathers intended to subdwe, 
and eradicate, if possible, in the formation of’a 
Constitution founded upon the natural and wna- 
lienable rights of man, have sprouted afresh, with 
a luxuriance which is calculated to fill’ the mind 
of the just and good with deep. and.solemn réflee- 
tion. 

I have heard it asserted by a sagacious states- 
man of our own country, that it was one of the 
unchanged and unchangeable laws of: Providente 
that one man should live upon ‘the labor of anoth- 
er, that this always had and always would: be the 
case, and that American slavery as it existed in 
the Southern states, was the best human modifiea- 
tion of that unalterable decree. This was the lan- 
guage of a Southern gentleman, from:asiavehok 
ding state. The practical operation of this»des- 
potic system, of man. as an individual: unsurping 
dominion over man, and endeavoring to live upon 
the labor of others, began.in our ¢ountry:-with:the 
slaveholders, and its . ramifications. are now» seen 
and felt in all parts of our country, » The desire 
to live upon the unrequited labor of; others is ac- 
quiring a dreadful universality. ..It-is. the» slave- 
holding power,—this Goliath of all: monopolies,» 
that now brandishes his. spear ‘and: threatens the 
overthrow of our, most essential: rights, and the 
most sacred of all our privileges. It defies even 
the Constitution, itself, to engage in single combat: 
It claims to be before .and superior‘to that imstru- 
ment which it. contends has acknowledged:its su» 
periority, and has. guaranteed -its! existenee*sand 
perpetual.duration.. Jt imperiously~-asserts that it 
has converted men into property; and as a thatter 
of course, any! person, when;he becomes a crrm 
ZEN of the United States, has.a right to:the:enjoy- 
ment and use of this species.of' property, in each 
and every state. in the Union; It: is upon this 
false position, that. person can be corivertéd by’ 
law into a thing, that slavery rests’ its whole claim’ 
—a position at war with’ the. Constitution of sthe: 
United States, and which ought:not to be sustained 
‘in our, courts, of justice. . It \is _provided: im the 
fourth article.of the amendments.to the Constitu-! _ 
tion, that the.right of the propre toibe secured in’ 
their PeRsons against unwarrantable ‘seizure shall» 
not be violated ; and. that, warrants when issued: 
shall particularly describe the persons or’ things: 
to be seized, . L-suggeste then, as the:setilet> com 
‘viction of my own.mind, that our courts ef |justiee:. 
cannot, rightfully; adjadge'. that; ai negro: dlaveni® 
‘property, because he is not a thing, and property 
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service to another, dees not 


» shake, but confirms the argument. With great respect, I am, gentlemen, 

If the free states intend to continue free, as it our obedient servant, 
respects negto slavery and all its concomitant evils, | . Tuomas Morais. 
they must not permit that system to take one sin-| Joseph M. ‘Truman, ‘ 
gie step beyond its constitutional, legal, and pre-| William H.. Scott, | Committee, $e. 
sent hical boundaries. If it can break one} William McKee, 
bar of its enclosure, it will be like the unchained} Samuel Webb. 


lion escaping from his cage—it will make war up- 
on and destroy every obstacle that opposes its on- 
ward march. It will be insatiate until all consti- 
tutional barriers which may impede its progress 
~ghall be broken down and destroyed ; we shall be 
unable to stay its fury, or appease its rage, or 
again reduce it to constitutional limits; and the 
“eonsequences will be that our entire liberties will 


‘be-annihilated. -Theevils and propensities of the 
slaveholding system, which I have but faintly at- 
sa tonerthin are not the workings of imag: 
on. I draw on sober realities and solemn 
facts. Who in our country justified slavery du- 
ing the war of the revolution? No one, who was 
willing to defend his country from the grasp of the 
° , or shed his blood in defence of her lib- 
Who justified the practice, or contended 
for its perpetual duration, at the close of that mem- 
orable contest? Nota single hero or patriot of 
thatday. Did any one attempt to make its chains 
mame § or bind its victims more securely, .or 
enlarge its borders by any constitutional provision? 
No, not one. Slavery at that day was deemed so 
dissonant to the principles of American liberty, 
that none were found to render it so much respect 
as to insert its name, oreven the word “slave,” in 
the Constitution. 

All then looked fer and desired the speedy 
downfall of the entire system; and Congress pro- 
ceeded to fix limits to its power, and rebuke its 
arc upon every possible occasion, as in the or- 

in the year 1787, for the government of 
the North-Western territory, and in subsequent 
acts passed after the adoption of the constitu- 
tion. 

But slavery flattered the pride of man, becaus it 
enabled him to extend his legitimate dominion be- 
yond its justand rightful landmarks. It gratified 
his cupidity by increasing the means of enjoyment. 
It was adhered to, not as a political but as an indi- 
vidual claim, and was left subject to the power of 
the laws, and in that day, like all other subjects, it 
was freely discussed at all times and in all places 
without fear or restraint. But what is the condi- 
tion of the country now? Slaves have increased 
vastly in number and the power of the slaveholder 
in an equal degree. ‘The acquisition Louisiana gave 
new impulse to this power, but it was never prac- 
tically demonstrated until the application by Mis- 
souri to be admitted into the Union. It was on this 
occasion that the first triumph was obtained on the 
floor of Congress by the slave-holding power over 
the Constitution of the United States, as well as 
that of Missouri.—The people of Missouri formed 
for themselves a Constitution in which they had 
given their Legislature full authority to prohibit the 
introduction of any slave into that state for the pur- 
pose of speculation, or as an article of trade or 
merchandise. When she presented herself for ad- 
mission into the Union, the slaveholding power in 
Congress objected to the exercise of this authority 
remaining with her Legislators, and the final com- 

1omise was not to compel Missotri to change her 

onstitution, but that her Legislature by a solemn 
public act to be made in pursuance of a resolution 
of Congress, should provide and declare that the 
before mentioned provision in her Constitution 
should never be construed to authorize the passage 
of any law, and that no law should be passed in 
conformity thereto, by which any citizen of either 
of the states of this Union should be excluded from 
the enjoyment of any of the priviliges and im- 
munities to which such citizens were entitled under 
the Constitution of the United States. ‘This com- 
promise which I consider one of the darkest pages 
in the history of Congress, though submitted to by 
the people of Missouri was severely rebuked by 
them atthe time. This was the first open step to 
place slavery under the provision of that Constitu- 
tion which was formed for the safety and security 
of liberty. Itassumes the principle though cov- 
ertly, that man may be made property, and that a 
citizen, of either state, has a right to make mer- 
chandise of him if a slave, to use him in trade as a 
chattel, to sell him in any state in which slavery 
exists for the purpose of speculation, and that such 
state has no power to prohibit the sale. ‘This to 
my mind is a monstrous principle, and at open 
variance with every provisions of a Constitution 
immolated in this compromise on the altar of sla- 
very. The slaveholding power having thus obtain- 
ed a foothold on the ramparts of the Constitution 
by a violation of its spirit and its letter, now claims 
that violation as evidence of the right itself, and 
boldly asserts that the Constitution recognises sla- 
very as one of the institutions of the country, and 
that the right of the slaveholder to his slave is de- 
rived from thatinstrument. It is herethe question 
must be met, and decided. ‘The arrogance of the 
slaveholding power, in trampling down the right of 
petition and denying the freedom of debate, is 
only a consequence from this assumption of power, 
and is a foretaste of what we may expect when it 
shall have completely established itself (should it 
be permitted to do su | within the provisions of the 
Constitution. ‘That instrument will then be no 
longer what it now is, the home of Liberty. It 
will be made its grave. ‘This is the first great and 
combined interest in this country which strikes at 
equal rights, but all other special and local interests 
have the same tendency when they claim peculiar 
or exclusive privileges. 

The monied interest is next to be feared, and 
whenever that or any other shall have acquired 
sufficient strength to induce or influence Congress 
to legislate for its special benefit, there will be au 
end to that equality of rights which the Constitu- 
tion designed to establish for the benefit of all. 

That our liberties arc assailed, and individual 
as well as political rights disregarded by men in 
high places of power, none I think will presume to 
deny; but that the Union or the Constitution is yet 
so far endangered as to create despondency, I can 
by no means admit. The unnatural matter which 
slavery is attempting to engraft upon the Constitu- 
tion, will soon be blown off by the breath of pop- 
ular opinion. The remedy for all evils in the sys- 
tem or administration of our government ‘is in the 
hands of the people, and Free piscusstoNn, discuss- 
ion without fear of the pistol .of the duellist, the 
knife of the assassin, the faggot of tle incendiary, 
or the still more dangerous fury of the uniridled 
mob,—that Free Discussion which the people mast 
and will have, soon will work out an effectual cure. 
It is not in the nature of man to remain for ever 
ones of his rights in a country like our own. 

Free Discussion must be practiced to pro- 
duce'its salutary effects. You and your fellow 
eitizens of Philadelphia have set a noble example. 
Though the sectarian and bigot may exclude you 
from his sanctuary, and the cringing sycophant to 
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THE CHURCH. 
The Two “seneral Assemblies. 
1, Tas New Scjqoor.—In the New School General 
Assembly » the memorials on slavery were referred to a special 
committee, consi ing of Drs, Beman and Weeks, and Mes- 
srs. Chamberle ‘jn, Woodbury and Darling. ‘This committee, 


the practic e of buying and selling women, without treading 
on the tyes of one at least of their own members. Accord- 
ingly, we have no doubt, prudent measures were adopted, 
and-—the petitions were withdrawn, ‘The pro-slavery New 
&chool paper exults in the result, as follows: 

“Memorials on slavery were presented and put into the 
hands of a committee, and afterward all withdrawn, So 
this matter is at rest.” 

2. Tae Orv Scnoot.—We learn that the Rev, Elipha 
White, of the Charleston Presbytery, although always con- 
sidered a New School man, remained in the other Assembly, 


the Act of 1818 against slavery. All we learn of the result 
is the following brief notice in the New York Observer: 
“On Friday afternoon, the proposal from the Charleston 
Union Presbytery, that the Act of 1818 concerning slavery 
he rescinded, was laid on the table without debate, Elec- 
tions to Assembly’s Boards took place, ‘The appeal of Jo- 
seph C. Harrison, whose settlement in the Ministry of Ohio 
had been refused because he wasa slave-holder, was dispos- 
ed of by agreement of parties; leaviag him in good standing, 
and no question of principle decided.” 
All this isin strict accordance with the following resolu- 
tion. passed by the Old School preparatory convention. 
“Resolved, That in the judgment of the Convention, it is 
of the greatest consequence to the best interests of our 
church, that the subject of slavery shall not be agitated or 
discussed in the sessions of the ensuing General Asssembly; 
and ifany motion shall be made, or resolution offered touch- 
ing the same, this Convention is of opinion that the members 
of the Convention in that body, ought to unite in disposing 
of it, as far as may be possible without debate,” 
Thus, the church stands sentry, to hold the key of this 
great bastile, And those who can agree in nothing else, can 
unite to hush the voice of charity, when she pleads for the 
slave.—Emancipator, 
Methodist Protestant General Conference. 
We have not been able to obtain accurate ac- 
counts of what was done on the slavery-question, 
at the late session of this conference. ‘The church 
has a paper, under the control of the General Con- 
ference, but it is published in Baltimore, and is not 
a free paper. 
the conductors of it to suppress any thing touching 
slavery. Notwithstanding it was designed to be 
an organ for the whole church, in not a single in- 
stance, we believe, have the Northern Conferences 
been able to express in it their views concerning 
this wicked system. Their proceedings have been 
regularly forwarded for publication, but all their 
resolutions about slavery have been as regularly 
suppressed. It is not, therefore, to be expected 
that a paper so gagged will be allowed to give us 
any information on the proceedings of their late 
+General Conference, on the question of slavery. 
A childish timidity will prevent it. 
We are informed, however, that the ‘delicate 
subject,” was under discussion in the Conference 
for about a week, certain resolutions against slave- 
ry having been reported by a committee; and that 
finally by a compromise mancuvte, the resolu- 
tions were postponed indefinitely, and the whole 
question referred to the consideration of the Annual 
Conferences and primary assemblies of the people 
—in view of future action, or abandonment of 
action upon it by the General Conference. ‘The re- 
solution of reference contained a proviso, that no- 
thing in the resolve should be so construed or un- 
derstood as to prevent the liberty of speaking, 
writing, or publishing any thing individually or 
collectively on the subject of slavery. 
The Methodist Protestant General Conference 
stands on better ground than the M. E. General 
Conference, inasmuch as it passed no resolutions 
condemnatory of Abolitionism, and as it recognized 
formally the right of the members individually and 
collectively to discuss freely and fully the subject 
of slavery, with a view to some action upon it. 
Nevertheless, until it shall come out plainly and 
bear an open testimony, we must regard it in view 
of its previous conduct on this subject, as giving 


its sanction to the system of slavery. 
Church of the United Brthren. 


We are glad that the Religious Telescope (pub- 
lished at Circleville, O.) is again unfettered. We 
copy from this paper the following account of 
the Anti-Slavery action of the Scioto Conference 


of the United Brethren. 


We have no doubt but many of our readers are yet in 
suspense respecting the course which the Scioto Conference 
took in relation to the columns of the Religious ‘Telescope, 
whether or not it should be opened in future for the recep- 
tion of articles touching slavery. The following resolutions 
will doubtless satisfy all the conjectures that may have been 
entertained respecting this matter, so far at least, that the 
Conference acting in the fear of God, deemed it expedient 
as well as just, that the columns should be opened atter the 
manner set forth in the resolutions themselves, But whe- 
ther all our readers will coincide with the opin on of Confer- 
ence, is doubtful, But we may charitably hope, that asa 
body of christians—agreeing to disagree on other points,— 
we will not suffer our dissimilar views on this subject, to 
create any unhappy differences among us; but in luve and 
humility bear the infirmities of each other, and so fulfil 
the law of Christ. 
Ist, Resolved, That we regard with painful abhorrence 
any attempt to justify slavery trom the Bible, thereby mak- 
ing it a divine institution, and consequently God the author 
of robbery and bloodshed; and that we believe the Christian 
Church, the Christian community, and every benevolent 
institution, while they neglect the Sondman of this land, op- 
pose their own interest and morals, 
2nd. Resolved, Therefore, in view of the Bible, Religion, 
and our discipline,—that the columns of the Religious Teles- 
cope, be, and remain open for the discussion of slavery, as 
well as intemperance, Sabbath breaking, and every other evil 
of the land, 
3rd. Resolved, That all our correspondents, writing for 
the Religious Telescope, either on moral or religious sub- 
jects, be, and are hereby admonished to guard against mak- 
ing hard expressions, in contradicting the assertions of ano- 
ther. And to endeavor at all times to manifest that spirit 
which best becomes the ‘Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ. 

New York Methodist Conference. 
We should like, if we had room, to give a full 
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against Abolitionists. For various reasons, which 
itis unnecessary to mention, we were confident 
that the chief authorities in the M. E. Church had 
come to the conclusion to exterminate abolition, if 
possible, from their fellowship, and we were sure 
that, if nothing else would answer, the strong arm 
of power would be resorted to. The conduct 
of the late N. Y. Conference, therefore, did not 
surprise us. 


“Six members of the Conference,” says Zion’s Watch- 
man, “were arrested for the crime of abolieion alone, and 





stain from all abolition movements, one was from 
ng a preacher in charge, and admonished, one was depriv- 


THE GOSPEL MINISTRY. ‘The latter were the Rev. 
lin, Conn, ; 
So, the work of extermination has been 
New York Conference was the first to pase fe 
against abolition, it was the fret Conference, and so 
krow, the only one which has required a 
its members to refrain from the subject of abolition; and it is 
now the first to make abolitionism a crime, for which it has 
suspended from the office to which the Holy Ghost called 
them, twe pious, devoted, and useful ministers of Jesus Christ. 
For ourselves, we are not at all surprised at the results to 
which our opponents have, in these cases, brought their mea- 
sures, These results were obliquely hinted at by 
members of the Conference, some time before the cases were 
decided; and even a penalty more severe than mere 
sion, we were given to understand, had been contemplat.d 
by some, whose business it was to judge in the premises, 

We have good reasons for saying, that similar measures 
are in contemplation, to be pursued by members of other 
Conferences, A brother, we believe frem the Oneida Con- 
ference, informed a friend, just now in our office, that a simi- 
lar course was contemplated in that Conference, and added, 
that the Rev. Luther Lee would, no doubt, be arraigned and 
suspended by the Conference to which he belongs!” 


Professor Huber, of the Wesleyan University, 
was refused ordination, because he was an Aboli- 
tionist, and a Utica Conventionist. As to the 
righteousness of the course pursued, the following 


is, we presume, a fair specimen. 

“The condemned ministers, upon demanding of their ac- 
cusers under what rule of the discipline they were to be tried, 
were told in reply by the Bishop, ‘/here is no definite rule 
in the Disc'pline to govern the Conference when a mem- 
ber comes before it for trial, The discipline leaves the Con- 
ference sole judge of the offence, and of the punishment 
subject tu an appeal to the General Conference.” 


We copy a portion of the remarks of the Editor 
of the Zion’s Watchman on the proceedings. 


“The Rev, James Floy was deprived of his office asa 
deacon, Now, it is plain, if this punishment was just, his 
abolitionism was adjudged to be a CRIME; for his certifi- 
cate of ordination declares, that he should retain his authori- 
ty as a deacon as long as his conduct agreed with “the spirit 
and practice of the gospel.” Bro, True and Bro, Piumb, 
were SUSPENDED from the functions of the gospel minis- 
try, to which the conference believed when they were or- 
dained, they were called by the Horr Guost, Hence, it 
appears, that in depriving them of the right to preach the 
gospel, the Conference deemed them guilty of a CRIME 
sufficient to exclude them from the kingdom of grace and 
glory. Finally, we must say, that the proceedings in the 
trials above named, were the most extraordinary, in many 
respects, of any thing we ever saw or heard uf among protes- 
tant Christians. We appeal to members of the New York 
Conference itself, we appeal to the convictions of hundreds 
of intelligent persons, male and female, who were present at 
those trials, if there were not manifested a most evident, 
desperate resokition on the part of the Rev. P. P. Sandford, 
S. Luckey, N. and H, Bangs, and Kennaday, and perhaps a 
few others, to convict brothers Floy, True, Brown and 
Plumb, right or wrong! Indeed, we do know that numbers 
of persons not abolitionists went to the Conference, with- 
out any particular bias on either side of this question, and 
came away utterly astounded with what they heard and saw 
done there to put Jown abolition. And we appeal to the 
Rev. S. Luckey, N. Bangs, and others who attended that 
exparte meeting which was held till near midnight, at the 
Book Room, we appeal to ¢hem, if the case of brother True 
waa not sealed in their own minds before any thing was 
brought against him in Conference? We appeal to them, 
or either of them, to say, if they can, that they did not make 
up their minds upon the subject before those cases were 
brought before the Conference? 

But it will be in vain for us to attempt to give the reader 
any just conception of the proceedings against the abolition- 
ists in the N, Y. Conference, at its last session, Such far 
fetched conclusions, such perversions of facts—such misre- 
presentations of motives—such “zeal for the Church,” such 
an abandonment of approved usage in ecclesiastical courts, 
such latitude allowed in producing evidence, such confound- 
ing of witnesses, plaintiff, and judges, in the same persons, 
such a hatred of abolition, we venture to say was never seen 
or heard of in any body of Protestants since the days of 
Luther. 
That these proceedings have advanced the abolition cause, 
in this city, we hardly need to say. And it is an interesting 
fact, that one of the brethren arraigned as above stated, was 
made an abolitionist, by the anti-abolition proceedings cf one 
or two members of this Conference two years ago. Nor 
can it be deubted, for one moment, but that these extremes, 
the present year, will,do more to advance this cause in the 
N. Y. Conference, than all we have done for the two years 
past.” 


Whether the M. E. Church succeed or fail in 
securing peace by such despotism, one thing is 
certain,—it is gaining popularity—but such popu- 
larity! Stone’s Commercial praises it—the New 
York Gazette praises it—the Cincinnati W hig ap- 
proves—(and now while we think of it, the pro- 
slavery Republican of this city re-published some 
months ago, with laudatory comments, that part of 
the celebrated Pastoral Address of the Bishops, 
which relates to Abolitionism.) ‘The praise of 
such papers is condemnation. Popularity among 
mobocrats and pro-slavery folk is ‘enough to 
nake any church tremble for its purity. ‘Wo 
unto you when all men shall speak well of you.” 
Tie following is a sample of the compliments this 
church may expect FOR A LITTLE WHILE. 


“The Methodist Conference, now holding its annual 
session in this city, has done an act that entitles it to the 
gratitude of the country, and one that might well be imitated 
by all other ecclesiastical bodies. Some of the clergymen of 
that church have been inoculated with the abolition virus, 
and joined the zealots of other sects in itinerating the coun- 
try for the pupose of producing trouble and disquietude in 
the land, by agitating this last and worst device of Satan, 
The Conference has taken up the case with a spirit that does 
it honor, and disciplined some of those who have but par- 
tially engaged in the mischief. Others who have been more 
active and open in departing from the legitimate christian 
duties assigned to them have been suspended, It is an ex- 
ample that should be followed by every christian church in 
the United States,"—.Vew York Guzette. 


The Conference, as might be expected, thinks 
highly of the Colonization scheme. The N. Y. 
Commercial says, 


“Resolutions were adopted, recommending the Coloniza- 
tion Society to the patronage of the church, and another 
prohibiting the members of this conference from attending 
anti-slavery conventions, or aiding in forming anti-slavery 
societies, or giving anti-slavery lectures, It is ardent'y to 
be hoped, therefore, that within the bounds of the New York 
Annual Conference, the churches will have rest,” (!!) 
Dreap or Zion’s Watcaman.—The New York Con- 
ference manifested its love of liberty and free discussion; by 
adopting the following resolution at its recent session in this 
elty:— 

“Resolved, As the sense of this Conference, that any of its 
members, or probationers who shall patronize Zion’s Watch- 
man, either by writing in commendation of its character, by 
circulating it, recommending it to our people, or procur- 
ing subscribers, or by collecting and remitting monies, shall 
be deemed guilty of indiscretion, and pEatt wits accord- 
ingly.” 

Well, what of this? 

“Yet, Warcumay, yet thy banner flying, 

Streams like the thunder storm against the wind, 

Thy trumpet voice, unbroken, and undying; 

Louder, and yet louder still, the tempest leaves behind.” 
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CIRCULARS 10 SOCIETIES. 
Our friends will remember the circular we ad- 


dressed to the Anti-Slavery Societies in the state, 
requesting information concerning their numbers, 
officers &c. Up to this time we have received returns 
only from one hundred and twenty societies more 
or less. Now we do not intend to rest until pretty 
well assured that all have reported. To facilitate 
this business, we solicit answers only to the fol- 
lowing questions. ; 

1. When was your Society formed? 

2. Who is the Corresponding Secretary, and 
what is his post office address? 

3. What is the present number of members, 
and what the increase during the last year ? 

If the secretary of any society shonld neglect 
answering these inquiries, we hope some one of 
the members will answer for him. It will be un- 
derstood that the request is made only of those so- 
cieties that have not yet reported. It is our de- 
sire to make out as soon as possible a list of all 
the societies in the state and publish it. Such a 
list is important on many accounts. 
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eae PLEDGES. 
We solicit attention to the following fact. 

Out of 300 societies in the state, only 40 have 
as yet pledged any thing to sustain our operations 
during the coming year,—not quite one seventh 
of the whole number. Do the two hundred and 
sixty unpledged societies intend to do nothing in 
the way of raising funds? Are they willing that 
the forty societies that have so generously come 
forward to help the cause should bear the whole 
burthen of its support? Not if they are, what 
they profess to be, good abolitionists ; not if they 
have a genuine abolition-conscience. Let such 
societies then assemble at once, and tell the exec- 
utive committee how far they will aid them; or, 
if they can raise money on the spot, let them 
forward it: it will be still more welcome. There 
ought to be no delay in this matter, for the com- 
mittee are already crippled for want of money. 


TO ABOLITIONISTS IN OHIO. 


The Anti-Slavery cause in the West was never 
ina more prosperous condition. Never before 
have our operations been more important; never 
have our prospects been so bright; never have the 
exigencies of the times called for so much at our 
hands. And yet at no time since we commenced 
our campaign in the West have we been so strai- 
tened for want of money. Pledges have been 
made, but nobody seems to think of redeeming 
them. Subscriptions on the Philanthropist are 
due to the amount of $4000, and yet our subscri- 
bers act asif they owed us notapenny. We 
say it in all earnestness, we say it significantly— 
unless our friends come up at once, in a body, to 
our .aid, we shall soon have to cry halt!— 
It will not do to go on, getting head and ears 
in debt; and alittle timely and vigorous exertion 
on the part of abolitionists would save us from 
this necessity. 
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ANNALSOF KIDNAPPING. 
Case 1---Outrage in Ohio. 


Samuel Devall,a young colored man, about seventeen 
years old, born in Brownsville, Pa, whose parents are worthy 
and respectable citizens of Pittsburgh, where they have resid- 
ed many years, was within the two last weeks, delivered over 
by Capt, Patterson, of the steamer “London,” (on her way 
to this port) to the demon of slvvery, under laws more bloody 
than Draco's Code: for no other offence but that of having a 
colored skin! It appears the young man was coming home 
to visit his parents on board the London. Captain Patter- 
son demanded to see his free papers. Devall had them not 
with him. The Captain, (then in the port of Cincinnati) 
had his steamer put over to the Kentucky side, and Devall 
taken ashore, in a small boat, by the clerk and two firemen, 
who cast him into prison as another meal for the monster, 
unless he can prove what our fathers fought and died to 
maintain, that “att MEN are created equal,” and are “endow- 
ed by their Creator with the inalienadle right of tiungrtr.” 
What aggravates this monstrous ded is, that the steward, 
Mr. Armstrong, told Captain Patterson that Devall was free, 
and a citizen of Pittsburgh, This was confirmed by the 
second cook on hoard. Armstrong nobly offered to give up 
himself to save the boy; but no, Captain Patterson determin- 
ed to have his “‘pound of flesh” in safe keeping. Who is to 
get the “thirty pieces of silver” is yet unknown, 
Free papers ha e been sent down to the Editor of the Phi- 
lanthropist, Cincinnati. The afflicted mother is intensely 
anxious to know the result, 
We hope our fellow citizens, the respectable owners of the 
“Lowpox,” will look into the conduct of their Captain. 

Pittsburgh Christian Witness, 


This business was immediately attended to. 
We engaged a young man to go over immediately 
to Newport, show the free papers of the boy, and 
endeavor to procure his enlargement. He present- 
ed them first to the jailor, who had no doubt of 
their genuineness, but could not on his own re- 
sponsibility release the boy. He then went to a 
magistrate, who, on the pretext that the free papers 
might be a forgery, refused to have any thing to 
do with the case. Unable to procure the release 
of the poor fellow, the young man returned. 
Understanding that Captain Patterson was hour- 
ly expected, it was thought best to wait. So soon 
as the Captain arrived, we prevailed on a lawyer, 
accompanied by another person, to visit him, 
and represent to him the liabilities he had incurred 
by his conduct towards Devall. ‘They did so, and 
procured from him an order for the release of the 
captive. The order was speedily presented to the 
Newport Jailor, and the boy delivered up. ‘Thus 
‘was a human being saved from being sold into sla- 
very, to pay for being thrown into jail against his 
own consent. 
Of course, Captain Patterson has rendered him- 
selfliable to an action for damages, if not to acrim- 
inal prosecution. We trust that our friends at 
Pittsburgh, where the boy’s parents reside, will 
see to it that the Captain be made to understand 
that, whenever he takes it into his head, to impri- 
son a free person he should first count the cost. 
Case 2.—-Kidnapping in Indiana. 
Some weeks ago, a colored woman came into 
our office, to see whether she could interest us in 
behalf of her son, a boy of about 18, who had been 
kidnapped in Bethlehem, Ta., taken over to Ken- 
tucky, aud put into Westport jail as a runaway. 
The boy’s name was Isaac Cohen. 
A letter was immediately addressed to the Post- 
master in Bethlehem, seeking information. The 
following is his answer, directed to Julius O. 
Beardslee, whom we had requested to write. 
“Bethlehem, April 20th. 1838. 
Mr. Jutivs O. Bearpsiez, 
Dear Sir,—There was a yellow boy, by the 
name of Isaac Coan, (Cohen) in the Westport jail, 
but he is set at his liberty, as I have been informed. 
He is hired to work for George Armstrong, Esq., 
and expects to remain there until he gets his free 
papers. As to the way he was taken up, was for 
he came to this place without papers, I believe, 
from Louisville. 





Yours respectfully, 
Asa Appott.” 


We have printed the letter just as we received 
it, except that we have corrected the orthography 
and punctuation. 

We beg the reader to remark, that this Postmas- 
ter seems to think that it is lawful and right for 
amy individual to take up a colored pérson in In- 
diana, without his free papers, and to cast him as a 
runaway intoa Kentucky jail,—in other words, 
that the presumption is, in Indiana, that every per- 
We shall soon see reason 
for believing that said Asa Abbot knew more about 
this affair than he cared to tell. 

A young gentleman in our office, having occasion 
to go to Louisville, we desired him to stop at 
Bethlehem, and gain all the intelligence he could 
about the matter. He did so, and learned from a 
citizen of Bethlehem, (whose name we have in our 
possession,) that Isaac Cohen from some cause or 


years in Ohio, why may not any or all of the citi- 
zens ofthis state? And then what would become 
of that glorious provision against slavery, which is 
the only part of the Constitution that is made wn- 
alterable? 


under the laws of Ohio! still Burns was guilty of 
kidnapping, inasmuch as he neglected to carry the 










dott, Post Master, and wood- 
provider at that place, assisted by a fellow-towns- 
man, named Lowden, and that they, in concert 
with William Garret, an accomplice of theirs, a 
resident on the Kentucky shore, immediately oppo- 
‘site, had him cast into jail at Westport, Ky., about 
six miles above Bethlehem, as a runaway slave. 

We next wrote to Mr. Armstrong of Westport, 

from whom we have received the following letter. 
“Westport, Ry. May 27, 1838. 

Dear Sir,—Yours May 17th is before me. 
Isaac Cohen is living with me. From what I can 
learn from him, he was taken up in Bethlehem by 
Asa Abbot and John Louden—brought here and 
confined in this jail, and, on the receipt of @letter 
from Chilicothe, Ohio, he was set at liberty. He 
immediately hired himself to me until he could re- 
ceive his free papers. I wrote to the gentleman 
whom I got the letter from stating he was free, to 
send his free papers on. He has not done so, or 
at least there have not been any received for him. 
If it is in your power to send Isaac his free papers, 
it will be a great accommodation to him, as he is 
in danger if he leaves here, of being taken up as a 
slave, and imprisoned—as he will not have any 
evidence of freedom whatever. 

Yours respectfully, 
Georce ArMsTRONG. 

G. Bauey, Jr.” 

It may be well to remark that Isaac is free born: 
of course, he has no free papers. He shall soon, 
however, be furnished with the documents neces- 
sary to secure him from the fangs of the kid- 
napper. 

We ask any reasonable man whether these 
things ought to be? Is it not humiliating that the 
free states should be able to offer no protection to 
their free citizens? ‘That in defiance of their laws 
and constitution, free persons may at any mo- 
ment be seized by the kidnapper as runaway 
slaves, carried beyond their sovereignty, and 
immured in a slave state jail. Let the white mo- 
ther ask herself, how she could endure to hold her 
darling boy by a tenure so frail, that at any mo- 
ment he might be stolen from her bosom, and yet 
the thief escape punishment, and the sword of the 
law sleep. 

Are there no abolitionists in Bethlehem? Are 
there no men there who love justice, and are 
jealuus for the honor of their state? And can there 
not be found one, who will set his face against 
wrong, and bring the wrong-doer to punishment? 
Let this case be looked into—let Asa Abbot and 
John Louden be required to account for daring to 
arrest a free person, and throw him into the jail of 
another state. Can such deeds be perpetrated in In- 
diana, and the law allow them? If so, why sleeps 
the spirit of Liberty there? Where are the Aboli- 
tionists of that state? High time is it, that they 
should organize their forces, lay hold of the public 
mind, and compel it to shake off its stupor on the 
subject of human-rights. 

Case 3---Kidnapping in Ohio. 
The particulars of the following case have been 
furnished us by a correspondent, in a letter dated, 
‘Near Milford Centre, Union County, June 14th, 
1838.” 
A man named John Burns, some months ago 
emigrated from Maryland, came to Ohio, and 
bought a tract of land in Union County, one mile 
from Maryville, on which he settled. He brought 
with him a few slaves, stating that he had agreed 
to give them their liberty after they had served him 
five years—ignorant in appearance of the fact that 
the constitution and laws of the state would not 
allow him to hold them in involuntary servitude 
one day. 
Month after month passed in this way, until at 
length one of the colored men hearing that he could 
not be held as a slave under the laws of Ohio, left 


of ownership, according to the statute. And that 
he failed to do this, we state on the authority of 
our correspondent. 
| Is it possible that there are any of the citizens of 
Ohio so stupidly ignorant of their own laws, so 
deeply in love with slavery, so lost to humanity 
and justice, as to approve of this atrocious deed of 
man-stealing? We answer, Yes! And let the an- 
swer forever stop the mouths of that silly multi- 
tude who are always exclaiming, “why preach 
abolition in the free states? you are beating the 
air.” Our correspondent says, “I found men in 
Maryville, who told me that he (Burns) had done 
right—that he had done God service—that he had 
as good a right to sell his negroes as he had his 
horses or cows;”—this too in Ohio, where all men 
profess an exemplary hatred of slavery} How 
many more proofs must Abolitionists furnish of the 
degeneracy of the American people, before the 
American people will believe it. ‘There are thou. 
sands of windy patriots in this state that know no 
more and care no more about the principles of civil 
liberty and the constitution and laws of Ohio, than 
the said John Burns. 

As for this man, the chapter of business which 
he has begun, 1s not yet ended. 


We have a suggestion to make to our colored 
friends. You see the dangers to which you are 
exposed in steamboat and river-business:—why 
will you not avoid them? When you can bind 
your sons out to learn trades, why let them risk 
their morals and their liberty on board a steamboat? 
Seek n€t to cast them off too soon from your care 
and oversight, let them be put to good trades, and 
be not over anxious that they should make money 
rapidly. By settling down in the community and 
following a trade, your son might not at once real- 
ize so much as he who should hire himself out as 
fireman, cook or steward on the river. Butthen— 
he would be gaining character, and laying a foun- 
dation for future prosperity. He would be saving 
his earnings, and learning how to dispose of them 
wisely. V\ithal, his morals would be in Jess dan- 
ger, and his person be secure from the malignity 
or cupidity of the kidnapper. It will not do to 
plead that you cannot give your children trades: 
only resolve to do it, and we venture to say that 
the way shall be opened. .Would it not have been 
far better for James Devall and Isaac Cohen to 
have been wisely apprenticed, than placed within 
the power of those, who see ina colored skin a full 
warrant for the commission of fraud and violence? 

Let colored pare ts think of these things. If 
they would see their children steady, virtuous and 
respectable members of the community, let them 
keep them away from the river; if they would 
preserve them from the clutch of the kidnapper, let 
them bring them up as artisans or farmers. 


_—_— 


CINCINNATI RIOTERS, 





The outrages against abolitionists perpetrated in 
this city, July 1836, and the destruction of the 
property of the printer engaged in printing their 
paper, are known to the whole civilized world.— 
Certain honorable men are known every where a 
having been actors in the celebrated market house 
meeting, oras members of the committee appointed 
by it to wait on the abolitionists and prevail on 
them to surrender the liberty ofspeech and the press; 
are known every where as having given their coun- 
tenance to the lawless proceedings of a reckless 
mob. Certain individua!s namedin our last paper, 
have been arraigned as some of the principal actors in 
the assault on the printing office, and the destruc- 
tion of Mr. Pugh’s property. Nobody, we be- 
lieve, in Cincinnati, pretends to doubt their guilt. 
They themselves must know that they are guilty. 
Now just look at this matter. All these gentle- 
men have been directly or indirectly engaged in 
the destruction of Mr. Pugh’s property: such is 
the public opinion, and such, we doubt not, their own 





the service of Burns, determined to take care of 
himself. This was on Friday, June 8th. The 
Marylander immediately despatched two men after 
him, who brought him back in a few hours, and 
received twenty dollars for their service. We are 
sorry their names are not given. 

On the following morning (Saturday) Burns took 


consciences testify. What then is the only right 
course for honest men to pursue? Have they not 
destroyed Mr. Pugh’s property? The damages 
done him are from twelve to fifteen hundred dollars. 
Is not this just as really a loss as if the same 
amount had been taken out of his purse? What 
then is the course which bare honesty prescribes 











the negro, tied him down on his back in a wagon, 
and set out with. the intention of taking him to a 
slave-market and selling him into perpetual slavery; 
stopping on his way at Milford to provide himself 
with a pistol and dirk. In company with him 
went one of the two men, who had sold themselves 
to his purposes before. Burns it is said is a 
Dutchman and quite a wealthy man. 

Of course, he has laid himself liable to a criminal 
prosecution. The crime of which he is guilty 
as well as his two worthy accomplices, is the 
crime of kidnapping, kidnapping in its most aggra- 
vated form. ‘The very act of his settling in Ohio, 
stripped him of his slave-holding prerogatives. 
From that moment, by the constitution of the 
State, the poor laborers whom he wished to rob 
fur five years longer, were as free as himself. 
There is not a lawyer or magistrate in Ohio, who 
does not know this to be a fact. The provision 
of the Constitution is as strong and explicit as 
language cari make it. 

“There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in this State, otherwise than for the pun- 
ishment of crimes, whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted, nor shall any male person 
arrived at the age of twenty-one years, nor female 
person arrived at the age of eighteen years, be 
held to serve any person as a servant, wnder pre- 
tence of indenture or OTHERWISE, unless such per- 
son shall enter into such indenture while in a state 
of perfect freedom, and on condition of a BONA 
FIDE consideration, received or to be received for 





in such acase? REPARATION—FULL, INSTANTASt* 

OUS, UNCOMPELLED REPARATION. The man who 
wishes to act honestly, will not doggedly refuge to 
restore to his neighbor the five hundred or thou- 
sand dollars he has violently deprived him of, un- 
til the iron hand of the law compel him to do jus- 
tice. His heart, his conscience will outrun the 
law. But what has been the conduct of the mob- 
ocrats of Cincinnati? ‘They have basely destroy- 
ed the property of an industrious mechanic, and 
not one of them at any time has had the common 
honesty to come forward like a man, and compen- 
sate Mr. Pugh for the damages done him. _Per- 
haps this is too unqualified: we have heard of one, 
who has said that Mr. Pugh’s loss ought to be re- 


the rest would do theirs. But this is all. 


And now we ask, who can be so senseless as to 
raise aclamour about the prosecution of such men? 
Men so destitute of principle ought to be subject 
ed to the rigors of the law. The good of the cor- 
monwealth demands that they should be punished, 
as an example to evil doers. Who dares talk about 
persecution? ‘OQ, they are young men, respectable 
men, of good families—you will injure their repu- 
tation—you will ruin their business.” If men do 
not know how to behave themselves at thirty years 
of age, itis high time they should be taught. Some 
of these individuals are over thirty. As to their 
reputation, their best way to preserve it, will be # 
reverence the laws of their country, and not des 
troy the property of their neighbors. And if they 





their service, except as before excepted. Nor 
shall any indenture of any negro or mulatto, here- 
after made and executed out of this state, or if made 
in the state where the term of service exceeds one 
year, be of the least validity, except those given in 
case of apprenticeship.” 

Which is entitled to the greater consideration— 
the Constitution of Ohio, or the soul-driver, John 
Burns? If John Burns may hold slaves for five 


But grant that the negro was a slave—a slave | a 


I 








A copy of our annual report for this year, will 


another had been left at Bethlehem, by # steam 


negro before a magistrate and obtain the certificate 





would not blot the fair fame of their good families, 
let them dojustice promptly, and not wait for the 
minister of justice to compel them to it. 
“Persecution!” 0, how unfortunate these young 
men of thirty years of age! these respectable mobo- 


crats; these gentlemanly transgressors of laws— 
what a pity to enforce against them the penalties 
of the law! And where was all this sympathy,when 
base men in disguise ferociously assauljed the pro- 
perty 0 
tution, tramp!ed on the laws, triumphed over the 
civil authorities, aimed to subvert free discussion, 
and hunted as felons a few of their fellow citizens, 
whose only guilt was that they chose to think 


fa law-abiding citizen, insulted the consti- 


nd speak for themselves! It is all right, is it, that 


the laws should be most flagrantly broken, but 
wrong, very wrong that they should be vindicated? 


tis all right, is it, that lawless rich men should des- 


paired, and expressed an anxiety to do his part, if — 
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dollars’ worth of perry 
i d pitiful, very 
roperty of a poor mechani¢,--an 
yes os they should be called on to compensate 
hint Away with such sickening, sin-loving sym- 
guy. 

INCREASE OF THE SLAVERY-SPIRIT. 
June Ist, the bill to divide the territory of Wis- 
consin, and to establish the territorial government 
of Iowa, (west of the Mississippi,)was under discus- 


troy fifteen hu 








on the subject, We should like to 
oncile the passage of this act with 


hear Me wr Bullock rec- 
: sentations that 






the people of Connecticut are in favor of the slaveholders, 
The bill is judiciously entitled:| 
“An act for the fulfilment of ba a7 . a ans 


imposed by the Constitution 


Ui : . . 
to persons held in ‘in one stute escaping into 


another; and to secure serie 
See, 1 


ht of trial by jury in the cares 
herein mentioned, 


0 that when any ome 

service in any state or territory of the Uni- 

perp me escape into th state, the person entitled to 
his service may have a habeas corpus to bring him before a 
Judge or before the county or superior court, if in session, 
or if in a city before a city court, 2 The proof to obtain 
this writ shall be the affidavit of the applicant stating the 





sion. Here is a glimpse at the proceedings. 

“On motion of Ma. Cuar of Alabama, all but white males 
were expressly excluded from the right of suffrage under the 
bill.” 

This simple circumstance tells volumes; it tells 
that prejudice against the colored man is one of the 
principles which regulate the policy of our nation- 
al government, and that this government Is under 
the controlling influence of slave-holders, ready, at 
their bidding, to violate the doctrine of: equal rights. 
It is another evidence of the degeneracy of the A- 
merican people, another evidence of the necessity 
of a rectified public sentiment in the free states. 

In the celebrated ordinance of °87, for the gov- 
ernment of the northwestern territory ,no restrictions 
were imposed on the rights of the colored people. 

They were not exclucled from the right of suffrage 
nor were they rendered ineligible to office. The 
American people in those days, clearly understood 
and reverently loved the doctrine of human rights. 
They had not yet learned to esteem lightly those 
glorious principles which originated and sanctioned 
their own struggles for independence. To prac- 
tice tyranny without a blush, was an accomplish- 
ment of which they could not boast, though it be 
one in which their posterity have no mean skill. 

The ordinance provided that so soon as there 
should be ‘five thousand free male (not white male) 
inhabitants,’ they should receive authority to elect 
representatives, dc. dcc., provided that for every 
five hundred free male (not white male) inhabitants 

there should be one representative &c. ‘The only 
restrictions in relation to elegibility to the legisla- 
ture, were, ‘that no person be elegible or qualified 
to act as a representative, unless he shall have 
been acitizen of one of the United States three 
years, and be a resident in the district; or un- 
ess he shall have resided in the district three 
years; and in either case, shall holdin his own 
right, in fee simple, two hundred acres of land 
within the same.” The restrictious on the right 
of suffrage were simply these: ‘a freehold in fifty 
acres of landin the district, having been a citizen 
of one of the States, and being resident in the dis- 
trict, or the like freehold, and two years, residence 
in the district, shall be necessary to qualify a man 
as an elector of a representative.”” ‘The ordinance 
disfranchised no man on account of his color. The 
framers of the ordinance did not dare to doit. The 
moral sense of the republic would have revolted at 
the act as a mockery of those principles of liberty 
and equality which the heroes of the revolution had 
consecrated by their blood. 


In 1838, feelings are changed, another interest 
predominates, other doctrines prevail, new views 
regulate the policy of the general government. A 
pat of Wisconsin is divided off and erected 
into an independent territory,and congress resolves 
without discussion or division to impose such a 


$. On bringing in the person, the Judge or court 
— hear the — and if necessary adjourn the hearing, 
committing him to the custody of the Sheriff or taking bond 
for his appearance, 4. If requested by either party, the tri- 
ai shall be by jury of 12 men. 5, If on trial the court or 
find that the claimant is not entitled to his services, they 
discharge him from custody and award damages. If 
wd the appl.cant entitled to his service, the court shall 
grant a certificate to that effect, and allow him to take him 
back to the state where he belongs. 6. This certificate shall 
be sufficient authority to remove him through and out of 
the state, 7. The fees to be paid by the claimant. 8, No 
Justice or officer of this state shall grant any warrant un- 
less authorized tu’ issue the writ of habeas corpus, on pen- 
alty of five hunded dollars, 9. No person shall remove 
any such person fro:p this state except as aforesaid on pen- 
alty of fivehundred collars. i 

If there is any defect im the bill, it is in not requiring of 
the claimant adequate security for the costs and damages in 
case he fails to make out his claim, 

I. The Canterbury black act: 

Act to repeal an act therein named, Repeals the Can- 
terbury negro law. 

JIT, Slavery «nd Teras, 

The following resolutions on the subject of slavery and 
the annexation of Texas to the L'nion, passed both houses 
of the General Assembly : 

State of Connecticut—General Asvembly, May session, 
1838, 

Resolved; That we, the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives in Gerreral Assembly convened, do, in the name of 
the people of this state, solemnly protest agaist the annex- 
ation of Texas to this Union. 

Resolved, That Congress has, by the consti‘ ution, pow- 
er to abolish slavery and the slave trade in the D,'strict of 
Columbia and the territories, 

Resolved, ‘That it is the duty of Congress to exercise the 


Jury 
may 


they fi 


Congress to make one portion of the people the property of 
another portion, in any district or territory under its juris- 
diction; and whereas, without any constitutional authority, 
and by a must fearful and daring usurpation of power, ruin- 
ous to the victims, dangerous to the liberties of every Amer- 
ican citizen, and perilous to this Union, Congress has _pro- 
ceeded tu enslave more than twenty-five thousand human 
beings, who, by the Constitution are just as much free men, 
and entitled to liberty, as those who imposed, and now, by 
force and arms, continue upon them the chains of slavery;— 
therefore, 

Resolved, That every person now held in slavery in the 
district of Columbia and Territory of Florida, is, and of 
right ought to be, FREE; that all laws subjecting them to 
such a condition, are unconstitutional, null and void; and 
that all persons retaining them as slaves are guilty of the 
most high handed theft and robbery, 


PETITIONS, 


Resolved, That to all who question the propriety and ex- 
pediency of our continuing to petition Congress on the 
snbject of slavery, inasmuch as our petitions are treated 
only with contempt, this is our answer; First, our petitions 
agitate the whole nation; agitation exposes the sin of slave 
holding; and to see and feel this sin clearly and deeply, is all 
that is necessury to rouse the good peuple of the United 
States from t eir long lethargy, to an exterminating crusade 
against the whole system. Second, petition is the on'y mode 
of access which the women of this country have to Congress, 
and to shut against them this door, is to blot them out of a 
civil existence. Third, petition is the only way opened by 
the Constitution, to obtain a redress of grievances, and can 
never be abandoned till we are prepared to become slaves 
ourselves, Fourth, it is an unerring index to our Represen- 
tatives of the feelings and wishes of their constituents, sus- 
taining them amidst the poisonous atmosphere of slavery, to 
stand by the rights of man and vate for emancipation.— 
Fifth, it encourages ourselves to press onward, hy showing 
us, every year, the vast number and increase of our coadjut- 
ors, who are engag'd in the same holy cause. Sixth, it has 
already done much, 1f not every thing, to keep ‘l'exas out of 
this nation; thus far, for the first time, having defeated the 
slave-holding intere-t in our government, confined slavery 
within its previous limits, and shown that when the nation 
shal Ihave once become resolved on abolition, as it did on this 
measure, slavery must be overthrown. 


CONGRESS. 
TEXAS, 
The question of the annexation of Texas has 
been recently agitating Congress. It will be seen 
from the reports published below, that there are 











same, as soon as it can be done consistently with the best 

good of the whule country. 

Resolved, That his Exceilency the Goveror be requested 
to foward a copy of these resclutions to each of our sena- 
tors and representatives in Congress. 

IV. Liberty of speech and right yf petition. 

The following resolutions on these suiijects, reported by a 
joint committee, were passed by both houses of the Gen- 
eral Assembly : 

Whereas, the House of Representatives of the United 
States, did on the 21st day of December last, adept tre fol- 
lowing resolution, to wit: 

“Resolved, That all petitions, memorials, and papers 
touching the abolition of slavery, or the buying, selling, or 
transfer of slavery in any State, T'erritory, or District of the 
United States, should be Jaid on the table without reading. 
or reference, or printing. and that no further action whatev- 
er should he had thereon.” And whereas, the said resolu- 
tion is a virtual denial of theéght of petition. and also sub- 
versive of the freedom of debate; and whereas, in enforcing 
such resolution the said House of Representatives have in- 
fringed upon the rights of the people of the state of Con- 
necticut, by refesing to hear or consider the petitions of a 
large number of the citizens of this state: Therefore, 

_ Resulved, That we, Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the state of Connecticut, in General Assembly con- 
vened, do in the name of the people of the state of Con- 
necticut, solemnly protest against the said resolution as an 
usurpation of power. in violation of the spirit of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, subversive of the fundamen- 
tal principles of free government, at war with the preroga- 
tives of the people, and dangerous to the Union. 

Resolved, That while we recognize the peculiar rights 
of other members of this confederacy, we cannot consent 
to any interference with the rights of the people of this 
State, 

Resolved, That this assembly do hereby request the Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, from this state, to use their best 
exertions to cause the suid resolution to be res:inded ; and 
that his excellency, the Governor, be requested to transmit a 
copy of the foregoing preamble and resolutions to each of 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress, with a re- 





restriction on the right of suffrage as is called for 
by the “peculiar institutions of the South.” 

It resolves that only free white males shall be 
admitted to the right of suffrage. Thus it is that 
the spirit of slavery is fed by concession. 

A Goop Move.—A zealous abolitionist writing 
from Log:nsport, Ia., says, “It, (the Phi- 
lanthropist,) is certainly the paper for the 

West, and my strong desire for its wider circula- 
tion impelled me to present before the Cass and 
the Carroll Co. meetings, a resolution recommen- 
ding it to the patronage of the friends of aboli- 
tionism.” We are obliged to our Indiana friend. 
There ought to be far more subscribers to our pa- 
per in that state. Will not abolitionists there take 
the matter into consideration and try what they 
can do to enlarge our subscription list and other- 
wise help us? 

















Morean Townsuie Socrery.—An Anti-Slave- 
ry Society was formed in Morgan Township, 
Morgan Co. last Nov. 10th, numbering, 32 males, 


26 females. Pres. James Cope—address Malta 
P. 0.; Sec. James Smith. 








ABOLITION IN CONNECTICUT. 

The rapidity with which the principles of abo- 
tition are pervading the public mind of Connecti- 
cut is astonighing. During the late session of the 
State Society in New Haven, abolitionists had the 
privilege of speaking for themselves before two 
joint committees appointed by the Legislature.— 
9 copy the following from the Emancipator: 

n the afternoon and evening of Thursd 
morning of Friday, Mr, Birney was heard “before te 
commnitiens of the Legislature, in regard to striking the word 
‘white from their State Constitution, the repeal of the 

Black Act,” and all other laws which make distinctions on 
account of color, for a jury trial to persons claimed as slaves 
ow for a protest against the “infamous resolution” of Dee, 
3h, passed by the House of Representatives of the United 
am On these subjects, Mr. Birney spoke about 
ig hours, and in regard to the resolution of Mr, Patton, 
in gaa addressed the appropriate committee about an 

Mr. Stanton addressed the committee 

7 | to whom had 
at - petitions relating to the admission of sae Ace 
€xas to the Union, and in regard to the abolition of 


slavery in the District of Columbia and 

. of the 
between the States, about six hours in all, at different mek 
on Thursday, Friday and Saturday. The conduct of the 
‘committees towards the counsel of the Petitioners, was dig- 


nified and courteous; and the numerous uestio’ 

= to the speakers by members of the ebibdilaies, Geet 

< = their interest in the questions, but their willingness 
to the bottom, Large portions of the Legisla- 

Friday 0h gl scussivns,* 

Pty ‘ne t. Birney addressed a numerous au- 

ony aomne of Gale rch, developing the inadequacy of 

" or ualism, to remove sla- 


ery. 

The result of these meetings : 

our cause. Many misapprehendons hee rorable to 
prejudices removed, and converts made, The i i a 
upon the Legislature is said to be very salutary. “Notioes 
of the anti-slavery meetings at the Free church, 
from their seats, by the presiding officers of 
Connecticut will yet be redeemed, 


_ From the same paper we gather the following 
important particulars with regard to the action of 
the Connecticut Legislature : 


I. The Act for jury trial, 
an abstract of this bill is given in the New Haven Her- 
» from the notes of the Hon. Seth P, Beers, So far as 
we can judge of its provisions, they 
Prevent any applications 


ee 
* Ameag whom was noticed the 


Roger Minot Sherman, Esq., rina 


ss 
ota the House, 


leading mem- 


quest that the same may be laid before that body. 

Itis remarkable that we do nt find in the Connecticut 
papers, political or religious, a single remark, pro or con. 
respecting the right or wrong, policy or impolicy, of these 
important movements in favor of liberty and human rights, 
The truth of the matter doubtless i , that the editors are as 
tounded at the progress of public opinion, and dare not say 
what they think. 








INDIANA CONVENTION. | 

Responses to the call for a State Convention in 
Indiana,.are continually coming in. We have just 
received 85 names more: we intend to publish 
them together with apart of the communication of 
friend Graves in the nextnumber. Meanwhile let 
no Abolitionist in Indiana be idle. The time for 
working is short. In alittle more than two months, 
the proper season for holding the convention will 
have arrived. 








Tue Sovutrn Requires It.—One of the witnes- 
ses on the late trial of the rioters testified that, one 
of the Defendants in conversation with him had 
epproved the destruction of the Philanthropist 
press, remarking that the “South required a de- 
monstration of that kind!” The South required 
it! Exalted motive! 








bo A Mistake Correctep.—We are inform- 
ed that we were mistaken in Stating that Judge 
Wright was one of the counsel employed by the 
defendants in the Riot-trials. 


NEW ENGLAND ANTI-SLAVERY CONVEN. 
TION. 
The Liberator says:—The 5th annual meeting of this 
Convention was held in Boston last week, commencing on 
Wednesday morning and closing its session on Friday even- 
ing—the intere-t in its proceedings steadily increasing up to 
the last moment. The venerable Sera Seracur of Dux- 
bury, father of Peleg Sprague of Boston, acted as presiding 
officer; and althouzh seventy eight years of age, he discharz- 
ed the duties of his station with a precision and promptness 
which were truly wonderful, No less than eight public 
meetings were held by the cunvention; at all of which he 
was constantly present, never once vacating the chair, ex- 
cepting to address the house, No one entered into the pro- 
ceedings with more fresiness and spirit than himself; and 
it was delightful and animating togaze on his time-honored 
form and illuminated countenance. It was, indeed, a rare, 
affecting aud sublime spectacle, To think of that silver- 
haired philanthropist and christian branded by the minions 
of slavery as a fanatic and incendiary, the enemy of the coun- 
try and the Union—doomed to perish ignominiously, should 
he be caught in the slave-holding regions!! Down with 
that bloody system! 
It is conceded on all hands that the meetings of the Con- 
vention were more interesting than any others held during 
the anniversary week, The audiences were la*ge,and of 
the greatest respectability, intellectually and morally. An 
Unusual number of Ciergymen of all denominations, were 
in attendance—a significant and important sign of the times, 
The number of delegutes and members was large—not less 
than five hundred, and comprising the bone and muscle of 
the anti-slavery of New England. Eleven States were re- 
presented. ‘There were many spirited addresses made and 
strong resolutions adopted, 
[We have room only for a few of the resolutions passed 
by this body.] 
: POLITICAL ACTION, 
The following resulutions on political action were offered 
ae Stewart and sustained by him ina very able man- 
Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, it is the 
Pains o~ of every abolitionist in the land, to employ his 
a Pawar uence, whether in the primary meetings, the 
ok y ngs or otherwise, to procure the nomination of 
men to Congress, as will go pledged toemploy their 
iieher te aka go pledged to employ 
ish slavery wherever the power of Con- 


Stress extends for that object, 
Fags to Pipa while we would deplore as most fatal to 
Tan to the anti-slavery, enterprise, the formation of 
ry yy organization, still, in the 
an important duty, ° 
ed of us by the slave, to go to the polls in 4 0 go 
Irrespective of party, for such and such only, as will sadaatinn 
the great cause of emancipation and human libert; oor i 
the State and national Legislatures, ” - 
~ : =" AND PIRACY, 
hereas the Constitution of this nation was ordaj 
establish justice and secure the blessings of ibehy oa 
inhabitants thereof;’ and whereas it confers no authori on 





three parties in the House;—one, wishing to 
settle the question at once by taking measures for 
the ainexation of ‘Texas; another desirous of obtain- 
ing from the House an immediate and a decided 
expression of hostility to the project, and a third 
party, non-committal in its measures, reluctant to 
adopt any decided course of action, afraid to com- 
mit themselves against the annexation, lest they 





should offend the Soutt:, or in favor of it, lest they 
should displease the North. A majority of this 
cluss, is probably apprehensive that pushing the 
matter just now toa crisis, would interfere with 


some patty-objects. ; 
In the Senate, Mr. Preston's resolution has 


been, we trust, indefinitely postponed. 
Senate, Juné 14th. 
ANNEXATION OF TEXAS, 

On motion of Mr, PR.ASTON the Senate took up the 
joint resolution offered by hiuf to annex Texas to the United 
States, 

Mr, SOUTHARD, remarking the number of Sena- 
tors absent, and the importance of u.he measure proposed, 
moved t» lay the resolution on the table, : 

Mr, PRESTON inquired if this was designed to be 
final for this session in regard to the reso) ution, 

Mr, SOUTHARD replied that he couil spe.%k only for 
himself; but, as far as he was concerned, it was designed to 
be final, as he should not vote for again taking it up wt this 
session ; but he temporarily withdrew the motisn at the ¢- 
quest of 


Mr, CALHOUW, who objected to that part of the pre- |) 


amble which declares that a portion of the United States 
territory was surrendered by the treaty with Spain; but 
spoke strongly in favor of the main object of the resolution, 
and expressed the hope that if the resolution were now laid 
on the table, it would shortly again be called up. 

After a brief conversation by Messrs, PRESTON, 
LUMPKIN, C.ALHOUN, and SOUTHARD, almost 
wholly relating to the question whether the resolution, if now 
laid on the table, would probably again be called up, 

Mr, SOUTHARD, having, in the course of the conver- 
sation, a second time made and w thdrawn his motion to lay 
the resolution on the table, declared, in a spirit of courtesy, 
that he should not azain renew it; whereupon, 

Mr. NORVELL renewed the motion to lay the resolu- 
tion on the table; which motion was carried in the atlirma 
tive, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs, Allen, Bayard, Brown, Buchanan, 
Clay, of Ken., Clayton, Davis, Hubbard, King, Knight, 
Lyon, McKean, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Roane, 
Robinson, Southard, Wall, Webster, Williams, Wright, 
Young—24, 

NAYS—Messrs. Benton, Calhoun, Cuthbert, Fulton, 
Grundy, Linn, Lumpkin, Mouton, Preston, Rives, Sevier, 
Strange, Trotter, White—14 

Tlouse of Representatives, June, 18 
[Abridged from the National Intelligencer] 
ANNEXATION OF TEXAS, 


Mr. DROMGOOLE, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, upon the subject of the annexation of Texas to the 
United States, reported, that there is now no proposition 
pending in this House either for the admission of the Re- 
public of Texas as a State into the Union, or for its territo- 
rial annexation to the United States, 

The committee do not deem it advisable to recommend 
any action on the part of the House of Representatives cal- 
culated to prejudge any such proposition should it hereafter 
he formally submitted for decision, or to forestal public sen- 
timent in relation thereto. In consideration whereof, the 
following resolution is reported : 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on Foreign Affairs he dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the whole subject, 
and that all the papers relating thereto, and to them referred, 
be laid on the table, 

Mr, CUSHING called for a division of the question, so 
that it might be first taken upon that part of the report 
which proposed to discharge the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, Mr, C, dissented from the report entirely, and should, 
before he sat «own, move a recommitment, for the purpose 
of having tle subject more deliberately und argumentatively 
presented to the House, It was due to the country and the 
subject. ‘he preamble says there is no proposition before 
the House for the annexation of ‘T'exas to the United 
States. This might be technically, in strict parliamentary 
language, correct ; since there was not any motion or reso- 
lution pending in the House for the annexation of ‘exas,— 
But Mr. C. denied that this was, in substance, correct,— 
Three States of this Union, ‘Tennessee, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi, have passed resolutions for the admission of ‘Texas 
into the Union ; and of two at least of these States, the res- 
olutions have been presented here, and are in the possession 
of the House. In addition to which, Texas herself had ap- 
plied to the United States for admission, This proposition 
was pending now, and in force ; and not, as the late report 
of the Secretary of State would seem to intimate, with- 
drawn from the cognizance of the Government. By the 
very latest intelligence from ‘Texas, the Senate of that Re- 
public had distinctly refused to withdraw the application, — 
Now, some gentlemen might think that this application was 
within the cognizance of the Executive only, as in the first 
instance, Mr. C, maintained the contrary most positively. 
Conzress, the House, the People of the United States, were 
under no obligation to wait in such a matter for the initia- 
tive of the President in regard to it, We, the Representa- 
tives of the People, have the same power and right as the 
President to act upon it in the initiative. He might not be 
disposed to do right, It was the duty of the House to see 
to the interests and the rights of the People upon this vital 
question. The Constitution does not give to the Executive 
any power to admit new States. It is for Congress to do it, 
so far as the power resides any where. Let Congress, let 
the House, speak and speak out, in the face of the country 
and world. 

Furthermore. Three of the States, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Massachusetts, have sent here resolutions solemnly remon- 
strating against the annexation of Texas. It is due to those 
three States, also, to express our opinions frankly on the 
subject. It was due to the thousands upon thousands of 
petitioners, whose petitions on this subject load the table, to 
express our opinions. They ask it, they demand it, they 
have a rightto do it. How long is this House to fold it- 
self in the mantle of its dignity, covering itself up in dark- 
ness, refusing to utter its opinions, suppressing opinions and 
debate, disdaining, as it were, to meet the People fairly in 
the light of day, manfully and honestly, as becomes their 
Representatives? Mr. C. insisted upon the duty of the 
committee to make a full, argumentative report. He.would 
not undertake to discuss the merits of the question, He 






18 before the House on the subject of Texas, 
ir. CARTER, of Tennessee, said he differed entirely 
from the gentleman from Massachusetts as to this subject.— 
Although his (Mr, Canren’s) own State Legislature had 
memorialized Congress on this question, yet his own course 


terday morning, 

And the question being on the following, resolution, re- 
ported yesterday by Mr. Dromeooxs, from the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Affairs be 
discharged from the further consideration of the whole sub- 
ject, and that all the papers relating thereto, and to them re- 
ferred, be laid on the table,” 

And on the amendment thereto by Mr. Cusnixe, 

Mr. HOWARD rose, but yielded the floor at the request 
of, 

Mr. W. THOMPSON, who moved to amend the 
amendment as follows: 

Strike out all after “instructions,” and insert: “‘T'o report 
a joint resolution directing the President to take the proper 
steps for the annexation of Texas to the United States, as 
soon as it can be done consistently with the treaty stipula- 
tions of this Government.” : 

Mr. HOWARD said that he regretted that the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from New Hampshire (Mr, Cusu- 
MAN) for the previous question had not been sustained yes 
terday by the House. He could not anticipate a single 
good result from the prolongation of a general debate upon 
the subject ot Texas, but, on the contrary, many evils, even 
greater than the,useless consumption of valuable time. As 
the vote of the House, however, had been against the pre- 
vious question, he had risen yesterday to vindicate as far as 
he could, the Committee on Foreign Affairs from the im- 
plied charge of failure to perform a duty entrusted to them 
by the House, ‘The amendment now offered by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina (Mr. T'aomeson) gives to the 
question an entirely new aspect, and he would be compelled 
to digress from what had been his sole, and still was his 
main purpose, in order to make some remarks upon the new 
state of the case. ‘lhe House was master of its own ac- 
tions, and could, no doubt, originate a proposal for the annex- 
ation of Texas to the United States; but a committee could 
only act upon the matters referred to them, and he intended 
to show that no proposition had heen heretofore before the 
House, and, consequently, the committee could have made 
no other report, with propriety, than the one which they 
had made, A reference to the journal would show that, at 
an early perion of the session, the House had by the deci- 
sive vote of 127 to 60, five more than a majority of the en- 
tire House, determined to lay upon the table all memorials 
upon the subject of T'exasr All committees ought to reg- 
ulate their action by the expressed will of the House. He 
thought this position would not be disputed. The subject 
would, therefore, have slept upon the Clerk’s table, if a pe- 
tition, presented afterwards by one of the Delegation from 
Maine, (Mr. Norrs,) had not been referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, when the attention of the House was 
not called to it, Jurisdictien having been thus given to the 
committee by the reference of this straggling petition, there 
ceased to be any objection to the adoption of a resolution of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr, Apams,) 
sending to them the entire mass of petitions from individ- 
uals, the magnitude of which might be measured hy cubic 
feet, and, also, the resolutions of several Legislatures, which 
had expressed their opinion upon the subject. But he did 
not consider these papers as raising a question, J hey were 

only intended, he thought, to bear upon the question after it 
was raised in some other way, At the extra session we had 
printed and circulated a large edition of the correspondence 
between Mr. Forsyth and Gen, Hunt, and, although the 
proposition for annexation was r ot entertained by the Presi- 
dent, yet there was a reasonable giound for supposing that 
the su.iect might be renewed, and all these evidences of pub- 
lic opinio." were probably prepared to meet the contingency 
when it shoctld happen. But it had not happened. The 
documents beta'’e us show that ithad not. On the 4th of 
August, 1837, Ge. Hunt addressed a letter to the Secre- 
tary of State, propos. 98 the annexation of Texas to the 
United States: and in his reply of the 25th of August, 
Mr. Forsyth not on'y declines the proposition, but even 
declines to reserve it for fut'e consideration. No language 
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husbands, or their children, ch.eeritit tlt domestic circle, and 


and thus giving him aright to express this opinion. 


e * e * * ¢ ° 


Mr, PETRIKIN said that he considered that ‘his qués- 
tion had occupied the time of the House already too ‘ong, to 
the embarrassment of important public business, “Chere 
had been a speech on each side, and he should now mov. to 
lay the whole subject on the table. : 

Mr,., CUSHING asked the yeas and nays, which were 
ordered. He then asked the mover to withdraw his motion, 
to enable him to interpose a single word of personal explan- 
ation. He would renew the motion in the behalf of the 
mover, 

Mr. PETRIKIN, with this understanding, consented. 

Mr. CUSHING then begged leave to disavow any in- 
tention to cast any thing like ceneute upon the course of the 
rest of the committee, in offering his own proposition.— 
This hat been imputed to him by the gentleman from Mary- 
land, who was chaiaman of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, (Mr, Howanp,) and he took this opportunity to dis- 
avow it, He intended to express dissent, not censure, 

As he had promised, he renewed the motion of Mr, Pr- 
TRIKIN, declaring, however, his intention to vote against it, 

Mr, PETRIKIN then said he would withdraw his mo- 
tion. 

The CHAIR said that it was the metion of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, 

Mr. CUSHING withdrew it. 

Mr. ADAMS had a word to say, On a former day he 
had asked a question of the member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs who reported this resolution, as to the length 
of time and the degree of attention bestowed by that com- 
mittee upon the subject-matter of the large number of reso- 
lutions of State Legislatures, and of petitions of the People, 
referred thereto, ‘This question had been met with a denial 
of the right of a member of that House to ask it, At the 
time he (Mr. A.) had said that the country, as well as him- 
self, would draw its own conclusions from this reply. His 
present purpose was to ask the chairman of that committee 
if he and the rest of that committee held the doctrine that a 
member of that House, in the discharge of his public duties, 
had no right to make inquiries of a committee as to the mode 
in which they had discharged their duties? Does the chair- 
man take that ground ? 

Mr. DROMGOOLE here rose, and wished to ask a 
question of the Cuair. Hada member of this House a 
tight, under the rules, to propound such inquiries to a com- 
mittee thereof? 

Mr. SHIELDS here asked if the hour for going to the 
Orders of the Day had not arrived? 

Mr. ADAMS renewed his inquiries of the chairman and 
the other members of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Mr, HOWARD rose to reply. 

The CHAIR announced the Orders of the Day. 


Mr. HOWARD would prefer to reply at that time.— 
There being no objection, he proceeded to say, that, in mak- 
ing the report they had, the committee had acted under a 
sense of their duty to the House; and it was for the latter, 
as a body, to decide whether or not they had acted regularly 
in so doing. In reply to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
he would say that he did go the whole length of the ground 
taken by his colleague of the committee, (Mr, Dromeouts,) 
who had brought in the report under consideration, He 
thought it disrespectful to a committee of that House for a 
member to catechise its members as to the precise time spent 
in the discharge of its duties, and the mode in which those 
duties were discharged. He stood by the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr, Dromeoote) on this point. 

Mr, ADAMS rose amidst much confusion, occasioned 
by calls for the Orders of the Day, and other cries, from va- 
rious parts of the Hall, and said that the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr, Howann) had not chosen to meet the issue 
tendered him. He was interrupted by the Cuarr, who again 
announced the Orders of the Day. 








SUMMARY. 


From the Commercial Advertiser, New York, June 12. 
Very Late From Europe. 


Since our last publication three packets have arrived from 
Europe-—the first was the Cambridge, Captain Ira Bursley, 
from Liverpool, sailed on her regular day, the 13th day of 
May. By Captain B. we have received the |.ondon evening 
papers to May 15th, and Liverpool to the 16th, inclusive. — 
The next arrival was the Louis Philippe, Capt, Castoff, 
‘ from Havre, having sailed on the 16th of May, and bringing 
us files of Paris papers to the 15th, inclusive. 

Tis morning, the Shakspeare, Collins, arrived, from Liv- 
erpool, having also sailed on the 16th of May. 

The news by these arrivals is of no great importance.— 
The discusssios in the English Parliament were chiefly 
upon their own domestic affairs—mostly in relation to gov- 
ernmental reforms. 

The French Ministry had been defeated in the Chambesr 
on the question, whetizer rail roads should be constructed by 
the government, or by the ;eople. The decision was in fa- 








ion went over to to-morrow. 
Friday, June 15, 
ANNEXATION oF TEXAS, 


The report of the Committee on Foreign Relations con- 
cerning the T’exas question being resamed— 

Mr, ADAMS. by leave, made a motion to recommit the 
report to the Committee on Foreign Relations, with instruc- 
tions to report the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the pewer of annexing the People of any 
independent foreign State to this Union is a power not de- 
legated by the Constitution. of the United States to their 
Congress, or to any departmet of their Government, but re- 
served by the People. 

“That any attempt by act of Congress or by treaty to an- 
nex the Republic of Texas to this Union would bea usur- 
pation of nower, unlawful and void, and which it would be 
the right and the duty of the free People of the Union to 
resist and annul,” 

Mr. HOWARD said that he concurred entirely in the 
report which the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Drom- 
Go te) had made on behalf of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, which recommended that all the papers relating to 
Texas should be laid upon the table, and it might appear 
inconsistent in him to address the House upon a subject 
which that report, thus receiving his approbation, considered 
as not being before the House. Butit would be remembered 
that on yesterday a motion had been made to recommit the 
report with certain instructions, the adoption of which would 
of course imply that the committee had erred in their judg- 
ment. It was, perhaps, his duty, certainly his right, to en- 
deavor to show that the committee had not erred; and with 
this view he had, on yesterday, referred to the correspond- 
ence between Mr. Forsyth and Gen, Hunt, and deduced 
from it what he thought a clear inference, that no proposi- 
tion was now pending before the Executive branch of the 
Government for the annexation of Texas to the ‘United 
States. He had read the letter of the Secretary of State, de- 
clining even to reserve the proposition for future conside- 
ration, and the acknowledgment of General Hunt, that this 
was a prompt and decisive rejection, ‘The gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Cusnine,] who dissented from the re- 
port of the cominittee, had said [as he, Mr, H., found it in 
his printed speech,] that “this proposition was pending now, 
and in force; and not, as the late report of the Secretary of 
State would seem to intimate, withdrawn from the cogni- 
zance of the Government,” ‘This, then, was the issue which 
the House had to decide, He could not, for his own part, 
conceive how a rejected overture could be still pending,— 
Tex as wascertainly not bound by it. Ifthe President should 
change his mind, and announce to the Minister from Texas 
that the proposition would be received and discussed, and 
should find that, in the mean time, Texas had entered into 
negotiations with England, or any other Power, could ‘hat 
Government be justly charged with a breach of faith? Cer. 
tainly not, ‘The answer to such a charge would he, that 
when the United States promptly and decisively rejected 
the overture for annexation, Texas was left frez to pursue 
whatever other course she chose; both parties were precisely 
in the same relative position as they were before the propo- 
sition was made, The conductof Texas herself proved 
this, A treaty had since been made, (as ‘we ave informed in 
the papers, by the member of this Horse from Arkansas 
upon authority which he considers un questionable,) between 
the United States and Texas, for tine arrangement of the 
boundary line between them; and certainly the conclusion 
of atreaty between two indep-ndent Governments was at 
variance with the attitude in vvhich the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Cusnine) desired to place them. There 
was, therefore, nothing lvzfore the House in the shape of a 
proposition emanating from ‘Texas herself, upon which the 
House, or any committee, could act, 

Neither was tere any specific proposition brought up by 
the memorial or resolutions of any Legislature of a State. 
He held in his hand the proceedings of the Legislatures of 
Massachusetts, Ohio, ‘Tennessee, Alabama, and Michigan, 
which he would not analyze minutely, because it would 
occupy too much time; but he would content himself with 
saying that they all expressed their viewsin anticipation of 





was conscious it would be out of order, and he had no dis- 
position, on this or any other question, to «ebate out of or- 
der. But he desired to see a full report, aud therefore he 
submitted the following motion : 

That the report be recommitted to the same ‘sommittee, 
with instructions to make report thereon in fall as ta the 


the question when it should regulariy come up, rather than 
theic intention to bring it ap. If any one should controvert 
this he would endeavor to fortify himself by a particular ex- 
amination of these documents. As to the numerous petiti- 
tons of individuals remonstrating against the annexation of 
Texas, he supposed that these persons would be satisfied as 





merits of the questions presented by the resglutians of the 








long as ‘Texas remained out of the Union, and, at all events, 
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vor of individuals being the constructors. 
St. Louis, June 11, 
Earthquike. 

“A seve."¢ Shock of an earthquake was felt in this city on 
ning last at about a quarter before 9 o’clock.— 
erally noticed in the stree¢ or on the lower 
upper stories of buildings a trentulous, vib- 
sxperiented for the space o,° about half a 
‘echimney of the house of Mr. Dwyer, 
which is the only 
Me 


The shock was felt also 


Something of this concussion was f'lt at Louisville, and 


there are those, who think there was a sei,"sation of the same 
character here in Cincinnati. It «ttracteu' no obsétvation 
until notices came from other points, 


From the New York Curier, one 11, 

Caxana.—The accounts from the frontier, we are happy 
to say, represent our State authorities and the People as’ anx- 
iously endeavoring to obviate the unpleasant eonseque:1ces 
which it was at first apprehended would grow out of the :te- 
struction of the British Steamboat Sir Robert Pee) and the 
firing on the Telegraph, whilst at Kingston. The Magis- 
trate of the latter place had invited the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney to be present at a legal investigation which 
had been made into the circumstances connected with the 
last occurrence, He had attended, and it was stated was 
perfectly satisfied with the course taken, The Governor of 
this State had also expressed to the Mayor of Kingston a 


take place, 


Munper.—Two white men followed a negro from the 
tace track yesterday, and killed him for his money! The 
unfortunate fellow had displayed a $100 note in his “high- 
blownbride,” The murderers have been taken up and are in 
prison. 

Noble and Precocious Intrepidity—On Wednesday of 
last week, as several children were at play on the bank of 
the river that runs through this village, the bank being steep 
where they were, a little daughter of Dorastus Smith, about 
half a dozen years of age, being near the water, made some 
mis-step and fell in and sank, While one child screamed 
and darted off for help, an older sister of the unfortunate one, 
about ten years of age, ran down to the water, laid hold of a 
bush with one hand, stepped into the water, and with the 
other hand seized hold of her little sisteras she arose and 
held her until help arrived and extricated them. 

The heroic act of this child who acted so intrepid a part 
in saving her little sister, is recorded for an example to oth- 
ers, 
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RECEIPTS. 
From May 15, to Juue 23d. 
PLEDGES AND DONATIONS, 

Per H. Nye, Muskingum Co, A, 8.8, on last year's 
pledge 3,62; Putnam Fem, A. 8. 8. per A. 4, Guthrie, old 
Pledge 100,00; new Pledge 53,37. 

Hudson Portage Co, A. 8.8, per E. Weed old pledge, 
18,00: Lee's Run, Harrison Co., old pledge 8,75; Mt. Plea- 
sant Sunday School per R.P. Updegraff 13,00; Mt. Plea- 
sant A, 8, 8. old p. 20,00; Stark county A. 8.8, per MM. 














S. old p. 10,00; Buffalo, (Guernsey Co.) 5,003 





5,00; Bloomingburg old p. 10,00; new 19,00; Monroe Co; 


a desire to comein, Many of 


desire to have an interview with him, which was about to | shall be. 





A, 8, 8. new p, 13,00; EB, 8, Grumley 1,00; J Van bh 


these petitions were by women. He always feit re-| 1,00; Granville old p, 25,00; Cadiz A.S. S. new p. 6 
gret when petitions thug. sigited were to the House Matthias Phillips 1,00; Welch Hillsold p. 6,00; Okerin 
relating to politicalmatteis. He thought that these females | p, 38,32; A. Day new p. 9,00; 8. A, Grumle 1e em 
could have a sufficient fiek! for {he exbreise of their infu- | 1,76; Fredericksburg A. 8, 8. fer Rev. I Monteith 00; 
ence in the discharge of the.'t dulicé fo their fathers, their | Individuals at Milbrook 1,00; Robt. Hanna paid A. 8. 8..on 


State 50,00; per Rev. J. Montieth—Willoughby A, 


hereupon in this House had gone to show that his opinions | shedding over it the mild radiane of He social virtues, in- | 8, 8, 6,50; Mrs, Robinson 5,00 Madison N, Ridge 3,00;— 
did not correspond precisely with those of his Legislature stead of rushing into the fierce struggles of political life.— | Unionville 19,62: Painsville 9,25; Clarksfield Hurtiti Co. 
upon this point. He doubted the expediency of annexing | He felt sorrow at this departure 170m their proper sphere, | col, 4,50; E. E. Husted (pledged to the Huron count} A, 8. 
Texas to the Union, in which there was abu: t room for thé ptactice of the | 8,) 1,00; Wakeman col. 4,00; 
June 14th. | most extensive benevolence and phila.tthiopy, because he| Per Rev. E Weed Biownhelm A, 8. 9. 3,00; Mr, Faire 
TEXAS, considered it ‘discreditable, not only to {heir owh roma child 6,00, hee 
The House then resumed ihe unfinished business of yes- | section of the country, but also to the nittional chiérieter,) Per Dr, J Templeton—Xenia A. 8, 8. 35,00, 


Wiiuram Dowaxpson, Treasurer. 


FOR PHILANTROPIST. 


Wm Gass $2,50; Thomas Smith 2,50; Matthias Day 
4,50; Samuel White Sen, 2,0; Woodward & Hatris 2,50 
Jathes Austin 2,50; Jobm Randall 2,50; Samuel & David 
Horner 2,50; E. G. Dyer 2,50; James Cupe 2,50; C. Jud- 
kiri8 2,50; E. Wilson 2,50; Wm, Green 2,00, Thos, J. 
Hulbert 2,00; John French 3,00, Thomas Howard 5,00;+- 
LI, B. dvlinson 2,00; J, Williams 2,50; Ralph Porter 2,50; 
R'ev. D, ©. Eastman 3,00; Arch, Stewart 2,00; Dr. A. E. 
W. right $,50 John Marshall 4,00; Thomas Donnell 2,00; 
Hog bt Gray 2,00; Rev. James Worth 1,00; John Perkey 
503. Augusta A, S, 8. 2,50; J. B, Millard 2,50; Sarah A, 
Grissell 1,75} Jos. Ingram 50 cts; L Miller 2,60; Wa. Ire- 
land 2,5\; J. fson 2,50; Benj. C. Swan 2,50; Jas. 
Robertson 2,00}, D. Bishop 1,00; Geo, Friedt 6,00 R. 
Wright 2,5:%; Gideoh Blacksom 2,50; Thos. Berton 2,50; 
Chas. Clapp 50; 5; Pearson 2,50; E Strong 2,50; W. W, 
Beebe 1,25; A. Isaact 5,00; A Hammond 2,50; Edw. Van- 
horn 2,50; Jos Coy 2,503. Jas. Johnson 2,50; Thos. Rog- 
ers 2,50; Sami. C, Connell $50; Calvin M’Cormick 2,50; 
H, Coit 2,50; M. 8. McAlrath 2,50; E. Adams 2,50; Asa 
Cady 2,50; M, Lata P. M. 2,50; Jesse Thomas 2,50;— 
Philo Clark 2,50; Alen Cooper 1,00; Dr. H Jewett 1,25; 
James C, Steel 2,50; Is. ac Evans 2,50; Alex, Scroggs 2,50; 
Archibald Blair 2,50; High MP Niece. Hogh Stevenson 
1,50 Thos. Galbraith 2,00; Wor. Griffith 2,50; Thos, Pen- 
nocks 2,50; Chas, D, Grissel 2,50; R, Hanna 2,50; Thos. 
Lee 2,50; Geo, Craig 2,50; Ponlsoti & Rogers 1,26; J. R. 
Hunter 2,50; D. Taggart 2,50; P. Trine 2,60; S; George 
2,50; Z. Bayless 2,50; John 


Gline 1,25; Alex, Haverfield 
1, 25; M. Wylie 2,50; D, Wallace 





2,50; McNaghton & 
Graham 2,50; Lusk & McDaniel 2,50; By A, A. Guth» 
rie Agent, Levi Whipple 2,50; Mrs, E, Buckingham 4,50; 
Robt, Safford 2,50; A. A. Guthrie 2,50; Mr. McGee 50 ets; 
Jos, Linnel 2,50; Thos. Hance 2,50; Emmor 2,50;— 
D. Bixby 2,50; A, A. Bancroft 2,50: Abner G: Rik 5,00; 
M. R. Hopkins 2 50; John Brundige 2,50; ry 
Whipple 2.50; Wm. 8. Wright 2,50; J Blakeley 2,56; T. 
Heaton, 2,50; Dr. E, Wheaton 2,50; L. E. Bancroft 2,50; 
Geo, Graham 2d 2,50; D, Pollock 2,50; Judge King 5,00; 
L. Nichols 2,50; Wm. Flanner 2,50; M. Starr 2,50; Benj. 
Hockaday 2,50; D, Updegraff 2,50; John Parker 2,50;-~ 
Jos. McMillan 2,00; J. 8, Hudson 1,00; Flemming Morrow 
3,00; Wm, Carson 2,00; Robert J. Huggins 2,50; H. Max- 
well 2,50; Isaac Gardner 2,50; Nath. Swain 2,50; Jonath. 
Bond 2,50; McKee & McCaw 2,50; Wm & John Coffee 
2,50; Robt, B. Patton 4,67; P. Powell 4,00; A. May 1,00; 
A. A. Brewer 4,00; John Cardwell 2,50; P. R. Dunn 250; 
Thos. Gifford 2,50; C. B, Clark 2,50; Hawes & Corbin paid 
Dr. Baneroft of Granville 2,50; Rev. Saml. Irvine 2,50. 

Rev. Dyer Burgess 5,00; Retecca W. Garretson 1,25;— 
Chas. Dungan 1,25; Hannah Garretson 2,50; Henry Pick- 
rels 2,50 Drs. Rogers & Fowler 1,85; Saml. Mitchell 2,50; 
E Pettyjohn 2,00; Win Grinstead 2,50; John Jones 2,50; 
Harvey Woods 2,50; Joseph Eubanks 2,50; Cornelius Duese 
2,50; Sylvanus M. Bagby 3,00; Peter Stevenson 2,50;— 
Andrews & Foote 10,00; Mr. Leonard 2,00; Tos, McClure 
2,00 Benj. Gass 2,50, James R. Gass 2,50; Samuel Egerly 
2,50; Wim. Webster 2,50; Wm Karnagan 2,50; A Glason 
2,50; C. J. Stratton 2,50; A Merriman 2,50; B. Pepoon 
2,50; J. McConnell 2,50; H. Jeffries 2,50; I. T. Way 2.50; 
J. M. Wood 4,50; Wm. Fee Esq. 3,00; B. Reynolds 4,00; 
Thos, McNaughton 2,50; Jno, Blackadge 2,50; Thos, 
McAlrath 2,50, 

James Boris, Pub, Agent, 





CINCINNATI PRICE CURRENT, 





Flour, - $6 37 per bbl. 
Wheat, - - 80 c. per bush 
Corn, = : aca“ «¢ 
Oats, +" $t fo S70, °° <4 
Hay, é $15 to 18 per ton. 
Hops, « 12 to 15¢. per Ib, 
Coffee, Rio, - 13 1-2 to 14 1-2 per Ib. 
“ Havanna, 12 1-2 to 15 per Ib; 
Tea, G. P. 80to8ss “ 
«Imp. 80085 
« -¥. 50 to 55 3 
Sugar, N. O, bhd, 7 to8 « Per lb; 
“ Loaf, 16 1-2 to 18 
Candles, sp. 37 to 40 
“ md, 12 to 13- “ 
«dp, 10 1-2 to 11 1-3 « 
Butter, 12 1-2 to 15 ae 
Cheese, 8 to 9 * 
Rice, 6 to 6 1-2 « 
Salt, 62 1-2 to 68 3-4 per bush: 
Coal, 12 1-2 to 14 
PORK, Clear, $21 per bbl. 
Mess, 20t02050 « 
Prime, 15 F2 to 161-9 
Hams, 9c; 
Lad, 6 to 7 perl, 
NAILS, 6c. to 10 per tb. 





INDIANA—CALL FOR A STATE CONVENTION 


The undersigned, having been appointed, by the Decatu¥ 
County Anti-Slavery Society, a committee to correspond 
with other Anti-Slavery Societies and friends of emancipa- 
tion, in reference to forming a State Anti-Slavery Society, 
for the state of Indiana, beg leave respectfully to call the at- 
tention of the friends of the cause throughout the state to the 
subject. Itis believed that the organization of a State So- 
ciety, is indispensable tothe prosperity of the cause in‘ the 
state, and that it would very much aid its general advaice- 
ment, Experience teaches that the efforts of individilals, or 
of separate societies, are much cramped, and their influence 
exceedingly circumscribed, without the aid of an ofganiza- 
tion that will enable them to concentrate their influence, by 
association and uniting their counsels and efforts, for the 
promotion of the cause in which they may be engaged, 

While many, in our sister states, are aroused, and’ ate 
taking ho'ld of the anti-slavery cause in good earnest—are in- 
vestigating the subject of human rights—are expositig the 
sin and impulicy of slavery, before this gseat nation—are 
urging the claus of the oppressed slave upon; the southern 
conscience—and showing that no people can enslave their 
fellow men, withous inflicting upon themselves the deepest 
injity;—Indiana, through inferior to ncne of her sister states, 
in her sense of moral justice, her political acumen and integ- 
rity, df hér generous feelings of philanthropy and patriotism, 
is yet irl agreat measure asieep on the subject’ of Aimerican 
slavery: id adequate means having been employed; by the 
y‘iends of émancipation, to call into proper action hér moral 
enrgies. But few anti-slavery prints circalate, of ate read 
any where in thie state; but few public lectures have heen 


given onthesubject. The people want, and ment Herellane. 
We ne.ed able and efficient public lectures, whose’ biisiniess it 


‘o call the attention of the community to the sisbject 
of slavery —to set forth the sentiments of anti-slavery men, 
and explain® the natdfe and tendency of their méastires in 
such wav, as, if possible, to remove from the public thing that 
undue ancl hu tful prejudice which it is the lot of the friends 
of immediate et.24ncipation to encounter, every where mthef 
ree states, on acco unt of ihe slaveholding influence; to show 
the adaptation of 1‘be medris employed to secure the objects 
intended, namely'—t be peateable emancipation and moral 
elevation of the ensla ved in our country, and also to séeure 
thereby the best inter ests, beth of their masters, and the 
whole community. W'e need to have the publications of 
the American Anti-Slave'ty Society, and other anti-slavery 
prints, widely circulatec|, a.7d generally réad, i order that the 
people may be brought to fel vel interest im the subject; 
and in order that they may eXamine’ dar Weapons, which, 
indeed, are not carnal, but we trast mighty through God to 
the pulling down of the strong holds of slavery, in our 
loved country. And itis not to be expected that any of those 
objects, so desirable, and so inlispensable, can .ever be so 
tully, if at all accomplished, without the aid of a State go- 
ciety, We would, therefore, in discharge of the, daty en- 
oined upon us, beg leave to submit to the consillavation o: 
he friends of the cause in Indiana the following 


Proposal. 


Ist. That measures be taken by Anti-Slavery Societies 
and friends of the cause throughout the state, tp obtain and 
forward to the editor of the Philanthropist, against the 30th 
day of June next, the names of such citizens as wish a Con- 
éhtion to be called, in order to form a society for the state: 
and that the editor be requested to publish the names or num- 
ter of all such people the 15th day of Jane next; and if it shall 
ppedr, from thé call, that the friends of the cause are desi- 
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if possible, of all who 


tdus to form a State Society; then, 
2d. Tlie Corivention, composed, 
call for it, arid all others who are like minded, shall meet at 
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«Tf the 
. bea sinner, with this guilt within the hearing of its 
voice, the pulpit is false to its trust.’—D., Webster. 
Wake! children of the men who said, 
“All are born free !”—their spirits come 
Back to the places where they bled 
In Freodom’sholy martyrdom, 


And find you sleeping on their graves, 


And hugging there your chains,—ye slaves! . 


Ay—slaves of slaves! What! Sleep ye yet, 
And dream of Freedom, while ye sleep? 
Ay—dream, while Slavery’s foot is set 
So firmly on your necks,—while deep 
The chain her quivering flesh endures 
Goaws, like ‘a cancer, into yours!—- _ 


Hah! say ye that I’ve falsely spoken, 
Calling ye slaves !—Then prove ye’re 10¢ - 

Work a free press !—ye’ll see it broken : 
Stand, to defend it!—ye’ll be shot. 

‘O yes! but people should not dare 

Print what “the brotherhood” won’t bear !— 


Then from your /ips let words of grace, 
~ .. Gleaned from the Holy Bible’s pages, 
Fall while ye’re pleading for a race 
Whose blood has flowed thro’ chains for ages ;— 
And pray—“Lord, let thy kingdom come !” 
And see if ye’re not stricken dumb, 


Yes, men of God! ye may not speak 

As, by the Word of God, ye’re bidden ;— 
By the press’d lip,—the blanching cheek, 

Ye feel yourselves rebuked and chidden ; 
And if ye’re not cast out, ye fear it :-— 
And why '—“The brethren” will not bear it, 


Since, then, through pulpit, or through press, 
To prove your freedom ye’re not able, 
Go,—like the Sun of Righteousness, 
By wise men honorod,—to a stable ! 
Bend there to Liberty your knee! 
Say there that God made all men free ! 
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Even there,—ere Freedom’s vows ye’ve plighted, 
Ere of her form ye’ve caught a glimpse, 

Even there, are fires infernal lighted, 
And ye’re driven out by Slavery’s imps. 

Ah, well !—so persecuted they 

The prophets” of a former day !— 


Go, then, and build yourselves a hall, 
To prove ye are not slaves, but men ! 

Write “Freepem” on its towering wall ! 
Baptize it in the name of Penn; 

And give it to her holy cause, 

Beneath the AZgis of her laws :— 


Within, let Freedom’s anthem swell ; 
And, while your hearts begin to throb, 
And burn within you Hark! the yell— 
The torch—the torrent of the Moz !— 
They’re Slavery’s troops that round you sweep, 
And leave your hall a smouldering heap! 





AtSlavery’s beck, the prayers ye urge 
On your own servants, through the door 
OF your own senate,—that the scourge 
May gash your brother’s back no more, 
Are trampled underneath their feet, 
While ye stand praying in the street ! 


At Slavery’s beck, ye send your sons 


To hunt down Indian wives or maids, 4 


Doomed to the lash !—Yes, and their bones, 
Whitening mid swamps and everglades, 

Where no friend goes to give them graves, 

Prove that ye are not Slavery’s slaves! ! 


At Slavery’s beck, the very hands 
Ye lift to heaven, to swear ye’re free, 
Will break a truce, to seize the lands 
Of Seminole or Cherokee ! 
Yes—tear a fiag, that Tartar hordes 
Respect, and shield it with their swords! 


Vengeance is thine, Almighty God! 
To pay ithath thy justice bound thee :— 
Even now, I see thee take thy rod: 
Thy thunders, leashed, and growling round thee— 
Slip them not yet, in mercy !—Deign 
Thy wrath yet longer to restrain ! 


Or let thy kingdom, Slavery come! 
Let church, let State, receive thy chain! 
Let pulpit, press, and hall be dumb, 
If so “the brotherhood” ordain ! 
The Muss her own indignant spirit 
Will yet speak out ;—and men shall hear it. 


Yes: while, at Concord, there’s a stone 
That she can strike her fire from still ; 
While there’s a shaft at Lexington, 
Or half a one on Bunker’s Hill, 
There shall she stand and strike her lyre, 
And Truth and Freedom shall stand by her. 


But should she thence by mobs be driven, 
For purer heights she'll plume her wing :— 
Spurning a land of slaves, to heaven 
She’ll soar,—where she can safely sing.— 
God of our fathers, speed her thither ! 
God of the free,—let me go with her! 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


BEET SUGAR, 
Extract from D. L. Child’s Report. 


Within the last few years, the cultivation of 
beets and the manufacture of sugar from them have 
rapidly increased in France, and extended to Prus- 
sia, Russia, Germany, Austria and Italy. 

They were first commenced jn France, in 1809, 
and under the continental system then in full vigor, 
began to take root, but at the entrance of the allies 
in 1814, the manufactories with one or two ex- 
ceptions, were closed, and the culture abandoned. 
During the restoration, raw. sugar. sold in. the 
French Market for seven cents per lb, though pre- 
viously it had commanded: 30 to 40 cents. It 
could not have been expected that a single establish- 
ment would survive such a reduction of the profits 
upon which their proprietors had calculated, yet 
two were kept up through the worst of times, and 
their proprietors are now very wealthy. 

In 1828 there were 89 beet sugar manufactories 
in France. At this time there are 542 in operation 
and 39 being built. ; 

‘The whole annual product is 96,000,000 pounds, 
nearly half of the annual consumption of the arti- 
ele in France. 

- expense of producing the beet, varies ac- 
feline to locality, and the skill ‘of the cultivator 
and maufacturer.. Itranges between 5.7,and 9,5 
cents'per pound. The. average of 7.6 cents is 
usually adopted -in calculation: ‘The wholesale 
price of sugar in the market, varies from 8 to 11 
cents, French manufacturers have been jealous 


for many years, that the government was desirous 
a iii tei ere, wih he design flying 
an excise on every pound 
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green tops, and upon the.p 
‘or residuum of the beets after ithe juice 1s expressed, 
The mantire also, which is immense in quantity, 
‘and superiot in quality, is not embraced ih any of 
their accounts oyestimates which I haye seen, An 
are of land will produce 25,000 lbs.; upwards of 
1} tons of sagar beets. Three tons_of this, will 
be pulp worth asmuch for feeding and fattening 
cattle, as one and a half ton of good English hay; 
or.it will make excellent manure by being thrown 
jn a/ heap with other residuums and suffered to 
decompose. 

Lime mixed with vegetable matters coming from 





| 45 degrees is the most southern latitude which 
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the scum and dregs of the defficating pans, and 


‘{ashes from the furnaces, enter largely into this 


compost. It is certain therefore, that one cent per 
Ib. does not represent all the profits which the 
manufacturers, who are at the same time farmers, 
have been in the habit of making. 

The following is a list, very limited, yet the 
largest to be obtained, of the profits admitted by 
some manufacturers in Europe. 

In France, 30 per cent on capital. 

‘“* Silesia, 57. 

«s Prussia, 61. 

_* Rhenish Prussia, 9. 

The beet sugar in its chemical analysis is the 
same with the sugar of the cane. In a raw state 
they are distinguishable, but not at all in a refined. 
During the continental system, refined colonial su- 
gar was smuggled into France, and sold for that of 
the beet, and at this time, refined beet sugar is ex- 
ported with the benefit of a heavy drawback (120 
francs on every 220 lbs.) although that drawback 
applies by law to none but colonial sugar which 
has paid a duty on its entrance. In both cases, 
the utmost vigilance of custom-officers, and skill of 
chemists, have been put in requisition, but without 
success, to detect these frauds. 

The most experienced and intelligent sugar 
makers in France, regard the business merely as a 
branch of agriculture. ‘The processes and machin- 
ery are every year rendered more simple and cheap. 
A number of small farmers convert into sugar in 
winter, the beets which they have raised in sum- 
mer, and there is no reasonable doubt, that the time 
is at hand, when every proprietor of a small farm 
in France, may manufacture his one or two thou- 
sand pounds of sugar as regularly as_ he threshes 
his wheat, and this with no other assistance than 


| can be rendered by his wife and children. 


It is esteemed by some of the most eminent 
manufacturers of sugar and machinery, that a far- 
mer with his pectare (2 1-2 acres) of beets, may 
make 4,000 Ibs. of sugar, which would cost him 
but 2 or 3cents a pound, and which he might 


| therefore deliver in the market for four cents per 


lb. with a handsome profit. From such industry 


j he would derive the following advantages. 


Ist. ‘The sum of $40 clear profit on his sugar. 

2d. The leaves of the beet to feed bullocks; 
sheep and milch cows, from the middle of Augus, 
to tiie middle of November. 

3d. ‘The pulp eqnal to 3 and 1-2 tons of good 
hay. 

4th. The ashes coming from the furnaces in the 
manufactory. 

5th. The molasses worth about 2 or 3 per cent. 
onthe whole expenditure. Where such small do- 
mestic manufactures shall become general, the price 
of sugar will not be above one third the present, 
and the consumption will be two or three times 
greater. 

Land has risen in the neighborhood of manufac- 
tories, and more especially of those established in 
the large towns, 50 per cent, and fields particularly 
adapted to beet culture 3 to 400 per cent. 

There is probably no country more susceptible 
of benefit from the introduction of the beet sugar 
business than New England. Hot summers, and 
steady cold in winter are two thing most essential 
to the increase and preservation of saccharine in 


j beets, and during the process of converting them 


into sugar. In France an idea has prevailed that 


will admit of the manufacture of beet sugar. In 


| America, it is colder at 40 degrees, than it is in 
| France at 50. 


Wages are higher with us, but the rent of land, 
and the price of fuel would go far to balance the 
disadvantages of that item. 

Fifty acres of land in France, would cost for 
rent on the interest of purchase money $383; with 
us I suppose it would not cost above 50 to 100 
dollars, though I do not profess to know very well 
the rent of the land in the United States. Fuel 
all over France bears about the same price that it 
does in our cities, Wages of men is about 30 cts. 
per day, and of women and children, who do most 
ef the cultivation, 12 to 20 cts. per day, they 
finding themselves. ; 

The great quantity of excellent manure which 
farmers would obtain from this business, would be 
invaluable to New England. 

There is probably no other means yet discovered 
of effecting an equal supply, and improving in an 


| equal degree, the comfort of New England families, 
j and the fertility and beauty of her land and rough 


j surface. 


It is obvious that if these views are ever realiz- 
ed, the price of raw sugar would be ultimately re- 
duced to three or four cents, of refined to 8 or 10 


{ cents, and that the consumption of each would be 


immediately doubled.—. £. Farmer. 








Richard Watson’s Style of Preaching-=He ap- 
peared in the pulpit as though he had to work the work 
of God in the presence of God. We have sometimes felt this 
almost overpoweringly, while he has been engaged in public 
prayer. It has seemed as though to him the veil was with- 
drawn, and that he was permitted to enter the holiest of all, 
while the congregation were praying without, As the deep 
tones of his voice, tremulous with emotion, fell on the ear, 
the worshipers felt that their minister had communion with 
God, and was laying their offering atthe footstool of the 
throne. And thus, too,did he preach. It was evident: that 
all his powers were put inrequisition; but it was equally evi- 
dent that in this there was nothing of display, It was not 
Hezekiah opening his treasure-house for the exhibition of his 
own riches, but Solomon bringing before God the vessels of 
gold and silver, and consecrating them to the service of the 
sanctuary. Every thing that he said was clearly designed 
either for illustrating the truth, or deepening its impression 
on the heart, He preached continually as though he had 
heard the solemn words, “Son of man, all my words that! shall 
speak unto thee receive in thine heart, and hear with thine 
eats; and go, get thee unto the children of thy people, and 
speak unto them, and tell them, Thus saith the Lord, wheth- 
er they will forbear.” ‘This was particularly the case with 
the rich ‘and brilliant imagery he often employed, but which 
he never employed for the sake of ornament.. When he 
used figures, it was because this was the form and clothing 
in. which the thought had presented itself to his mind, _ And 
thus his figures were not fantastic resemblances,—colored 
glass, and artificial flowers,—but beautiful analogies, and 
while they gave gracefulness and ornament to style, gave 
clearness and power—-we had almost said, gave life—to the 
thought, Thus in that wonderful sermon (for such it .was) 
which he preached in City-toad chapel in the year 1818, on, 
“For he must reign; till he hath put all enimies under his 
feet,” —a sermon of which it is to be regretted that no notes 
were found among his papers, and only a few recollections 
remain in the minds of those who heard it, he said,—his 
countenance assuming an indescribable but most unaffected 
majesty, his very form seeming to dilate and the emotions of 
his heart thrilling in his voice,—“The serpent has coiled it- 
self around its vietim to sting it to.death, but the Almighty 
Saviour, seizing it with his ing hand, shall tear it 
thence and dash it on the ground; and though in the conquest 
his own heel be wounded, yet shall he remain the victor, and 
the seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head.” — 
Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, ' : 





Ludicrous Adventure. 


Sir Walter Scott related an anecdote of the old Tolbooth 
of. Edinburg, which has been but recently published, and 
p tous at least quite novel. It was contrived that 
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sailors would be ready with boat-to take him on board a vés-. 
sel about to leave Scotland. |The plot succeeded so» far, 
the escape from the jail was concerned, but. was knocke 
the head by an unlucky and ridiculous accident. 

It so happened that. the porter, in arranging the trank 
upon his baek, placed the end which corresponded with the 
feet.of the prisoner uppermost. The head of the unfortu- 
nate nobleman was therefore pressed against the lower end 
of the box, and had to sustain the weight of the whole body. 
The.posture was the most uneasy imaginable. Yet life was 
preferable to ease. He permitted himself tobe taken away. 
The porter trudged along the Krames with the trunk, quite 
unconscious of its contents, and soon reached the High 
street, which he also traversed. On going the , Netherbow, 
he met an acquaintance, who asked where he. ‘was going 
with that large burden, To Leith, was the answer. The 
other enquired if the job was good enough to afford a pota- 
tion before proceeding farther upon so long a journey.— 
This being replied to in the affirmative, and the carrier of the 
box feeling in his throat the philosophy of his friend’s in- 
quiry, it was agreed that they should adjourn to a neighbor- 
ing tavern. 

Meanwhile, the third party, whose inclinations had not 
been consulted in this arrangement, felt in his neck the ago- 
ny of ten thousand decapitations, and almost wished that it 
were at once well over with him in the Grass-market.. But 
his agonies were not destined to be of long duration, .The 
porter, in depositing him upon the causeway happened to 
make the end of the trunk come down with such _precipita- 
tion, that, unable to bear it any longer, the prisoner fairly 
roared out, and immediately after fainted, The consterna- 
tion of the porter, on hearing a noise from his burden, was 
of course excessive; but he soon acquired presence of mind 
enough to conceive the occasion, He proceeded to unloose 
and to burst open the trunk, when the hopless nobleman was 
discovered in a state of insensibility; as a crowd collected 
immediately, and the city guard were not long coming for- 
ward, there was of course no further chance of escape. The 
prisoner did not entirely recover from his swoon till he had 
been safely deposited in his old quarters; but if we recollect 
rightly he eventually escaped in another way. 











Whitefield’s Manner of Preaching. 


Too little importance has been ‘attached to Whitefield’s 
manner of: preaching. This is not his fault. He made no 
secret of his attention to delivery. He commended the 
study of oratory to the American colleges, and provided for 
it at Bethesda, and rebuked the neglect of it at Oxford. He 
was not ashamed to quote Sheridan’s lectures, in remonstra- 
ting with Durell. “Sorry am I to find so true, what a cele- 
brated orator takes the liberty of saying in the University of 
Oxford, if I mistake not, that ‘The state of public elocution 
in general, in the Church of England, is such that there 
never was, perhaps, a religious sect on earth whose hearts 
were so little engaged in the act of worship, as the members 
of that church, ‘To be pleased, we must feel, and we are 
pleased with feeling. ‘The Presbyterians are moved; the 
Methodists are moved—they go to their meetings and tab- 
ernacles with delight. The very Quakers are moved; whilst 
much the greater part of the Church of England are either 
banished from it through disgust, or reluctantly attend the 
service as a disagreeable duty.’ Thus far Mr. Sheridan.” 

Whitefield even quotes Betterton the player, and affirms 
that the stage would soon be deserted, if the actors spoke 
like preachers. 


“Mr, Betterton’s answer to a worthy prelate, is deserving 
of lasting regard. When asked ‘How it came to pass that 
the clergy, who spoke of things real, affected the people so 
little, and the players, who spoke of things barely imaginary, 
affected them so much,’ he said, ‘My lord, I can assign but 
one reason; we players speak of things imaginary as though 
they were real, and too many of the clergy speak of things 
real as though they were imaginary.’ Thus it was in his, 
and all know it to be too much thecase in our time. Hence 
itis, that even on our most important occasions, the worthy 
gentlemen concerned in our public churches generally find 
themselves more obliged to musicians than the preachers; and 
hence it is, no doubt, that upon our most solemn anniversa- 
ries, after long previous notice has been given, and when 
some even of our lords spiritual do preach, perhaps not two 
lords temporal come to hear them.”—(Letter to Durell ) 


Whitefield’s own maxim was, “to preach, as Apelles paint- 
ed, for eternity.” He was first struck with this maxim at 
the table of Archbishop Boulter, in Ireland, where the great 
Dr. Delany said to him, “I wish whenever I go up into a 
pulpit, to look upon it as the last time I shall ever preach, or 
the last time the people may hear,” He never forgot this.— 
He often said, “Would ministers preach for eternity, they 
would then act the part of true Christian orators, and not 
only calmly and cooly inform the understanding, but, by 
persuasive, pathetic address, endeavor to move the affections 
and warm the heart, To act otherwise bespeaks sad igno- 
rance of human nature, and such an inexcusable indolence 
and indifference in the preacher as must constrain the hear- 
ers to suspect, whether they will or not, that the preacher, 
let him be who he will, only deals in the false commerce of 
unfelt truth.”"—Philip’s Life and Times of Whitefield. 








Borer, Prestpent or Haytr.—The following isan ex- 
tract of a letter from Port au Prince, dated Feb, 15, 

“The President Boyer is a very remarkable man; he is 
short, scarcely more than five feet high, but well made; his 
complexion is dark, but his features European; his counten- 
ance is mild and benevolent and his eye becomes full of fire 
when he is animated; his teeth are as white as pearls. At 
times his countenance is melancholy, as if he were reflecting 
on the civil and military troubles he has gone through; and 
when he speaks it is with great ease and simplicity. As an 
instance of his activity, it may be mentioned that at the pe- 
riod of the union of the two divisions of the Island, he tra- 
versed 130 leagues, from Port au Prince to St, Domingo, in 
seven days, with an army of 14,000 men, making them 
march from 16 to 18 leagues a day, and arriving before any 
preparations for defence could be made. 

His distinguishing characteristics are good faith and clem- 
ency, and his never allowing any act of political vengeance 
to take place; he himself has set the example by pardoning 
the murderers of his brother, who were placed at his mercy 
by the fortune of war, and they are still living in the coun- 
try. There are a thousand instances of his good faith, 
which he carries to the utmost point of chivalry.” ‘This let- 
ter also mentioned the curious fact, that whereas the virtu- 
ous Bartholomew de las Casas, (1475-1567) whose remains 
lie in the cathedral of Santo Domingo, was the first person 
who ever stood up for the freedom of the Haytien people, 
(the writer forgets that this was the indigenous Indian pop- 
ulation exterminated by the Spaniards) it has been one of 
his descendants, the Baron de Las Casas, who, three centur- 
ies after, had been intrusted to ratify the independence of 
Hayti by a solemn treaty. (London paper. 

Fret Distvusston.—A late number of the Missionary 
Herald contains an instructive and cheering account of a 
public discussion between the missionaries and the Hindoos 
on the merits of the Hindoo religion. This reminds us of 
the primitive age of Christianity, when its divine Founder 
held daily disputations with the scribes and Pharisees—when 
the synagogues, the market places, and the sea-shore were 
the theatres of free and public debate—when Paul challen- 
ged the Grecian philosophers on Mars Hill, and disputed 
daily in the school of one Tyrannus. There was then no 
fear of impairing the sublimity of religion by making its 
discussion too common—no panic lest the places of religious 
instraction should become the arena of debate--no fear that 
the dignity of the Christian ministry would suffer, by meekly 
instructing opposers—no sensitiveness lest the Holy Spirit 
should be grieved, or lest the piety of the true worshippers 
should evaporate, the first moment the truths of religion 
should be treated as literal facts, and human beings encour- 
aged to treat them as facts by making them the topics of free 
social discussion. When shall the infidelity, and error, and 
superstition, and impurity, and cruelty and heathenism, of 
the United States of America be assailed by a band of 
Christian ministers, who, like their divine Master and his 
apostles, shall invite free public discussion, and go out into 
the high ways and hedges to carry on the moral warfare!— 
Abolitionists have made a few experiments at discussion in 
respect to one of the giant sins of our land. Who will profit 
by the hint, and put on the whole armor of God, and go 
forth to the contest? We ought to have a good many teach- 
ers of religion in this country, who are “thoroughly educa- 
ted” and trained for such public debates.—Friend of Man, 


Sometraine wortar or noticE.— When I was in Berlin 
I went into the public prison, and visited every part of the 
establishment. At last I was introduced to a very large hall 
which was full of children, with their books and teachers, 
and having the appearance of a Prussian school room.— 
“What!” said I, “is it possible that all these children are 
imprisoned here for crime?” “O no,” said my conductor, 
smiling at my simplicity, “but if a parent is imprisoned for 
crime, and on that account his children are left destitute of 
the education and are liable to grow up in ignorance and 
crime, the government has them taken here, and maintained 
and-educated for useful employment.” This was a new idea 
tome. I know aot that ithas ever been suggested in the 
United States; but surely it is the duty of Government, as 
well as its highest interest, when a man is paying the pen- 
alties of his crime in a public prison, to see that his unof- 
fending children are not left to suffer and inherit their fa- 
ther's vices.—Surely it would be better for the children, and 
cheaper as well as better for the State. Let it not be sup- 
posed that man will go to prison for the sake of having his 
children taken care of, for those who go to prison usually 
have little regard for their children; and if they had, discip- 
line like that of the Berlin prison would soon sicken them 
of such a bargain.—Prof. Stowe’s Report, - 


Cuurcu surnt sy mistake, The Methodist Church 
at Kirkland, Ohio, was destroyed by fire on the night of the 
22d ult. It stood nearthe Mormon Temple, and was set on 
fire by an incendiary, whose design was to burn out the 
Mormons. This isa fair exemplification of the even han- 
ded justice dispensed under the Code Lynch.—W. Y. Ga- 


zette, ¥ 














| FARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE. 


P| cans. By Mrs. Child, Author of the Mother’s Book, Fruga 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


‘A desitable FARM of 135 acres, situated ‘near a M’ 
Adamized toad 10 miles’ from town, ‘having seventy acres 
in cultivation, two orchards of Apple and Cherry trees: a 
stone house with 10 rooms, a cellar and thrée porches: a stone 


‘likewise @ milk house, a frame barn and other out b wildings 
The land lies generally well for cultivation, and the soil is 
good, Itiscalculated for a.dairy farm. 

A FARM of 57 acres situated 40 miles from town upon 
a good road, with 45 acres in cultivation: an orchard of 5 
acres of Apple and Peach trees, a frame house with 3 room 
and a good frame barn 45 by 30 feet. The land is good and 
favorably located for tillage, : 

A fertile FARM of 160 acres in Switzerland co. Indiana, 
having 80 acres in cultivation: a good two story brick house 
with 6 rooms and a cellar; a substantial frame barn 70 by 46 
feet, and a large orchard of apple, cherry and peach trees,— 
The land is level and the soil excellent. 

A good FARM of 84 acres, situated 12 miles from town 
upon a road, having 60 acres in tillage, the rest well timber- 
ed, The improvements consist of a good brick house with 
4 rooms, a large cellar and a porch, also a brick smoke house, 
a frame barn, a frame cow house for 16 cows, a frame wagon 
house and other out buildings; likewise an orchard of choice 
apple and pear trees. The whole farm is well fenced and 
watered with many springs. 

A FARM of 106 acres, situated 12 miles from town upon 
a road, having 65 acres in culture, two log houses with 3 
rooms each, a large frame barn and an extensive orchard of 
apple and pear trees, The landis good and favorably loca- 
ted for cultivation. It consists of rich bottom and upland. 


An excellent FARM of 340 acres, situated upon a good 
road 8 miles from town, with, 200 acres, in cultivation, 
the rest well timbered; two good orchards of apple, cherry, 
quince and peach trees, a stone house with 6 rooms, a cellar 
and a porch: also two comfortable frame houses; two frame 
barns, a frame cow house and other buildings. The land is 
rich, well located for tillage and.watered with many springs. 
This is a superior farm, 

A handsome Country Seat, with 58 acres of land, situated 
4 miles from town upon a good road, having an excellent 
two story Brick House, containing seven rooms, a kitchen 
and a cellar; also a Cistern anda Smoke House, and other 
outbuildings; likewise a tenant’s House, a commodious new 
Frame Barn, a Stable, and an Orchard of 6 acres of choice 
Apple, Pear, Plum, Quince, and Cherry trees, There are 
10 acres of woodland; the rest is meadow or arable land.— 
The soil is rich; the buildings are new, and composed of the 
most substantial materials. 


AFERTILE FARM of 115 acres, calculated for a 
country seat, located upon a good road, 7 miles from town, 
having 80 acres in cultivation, an orchard of select fruit 
trees of various kinds, a garden well paled, a shrubberry of 
cedar and other ever-greens; a frame barn 50 by 30 feet; also 
a large Brick house with seven rooms, a hall, a cellar and a 
porch; likewise a tennant’s frame house, a frame smoke 
house, andother out buildings. The soil is rich, well watered, 
and located favorably for tillage. 


ACOUNTRY SEAT with 32 acres of land, situated 
upon a road, 4 miles from town, with 20 acres in culture, the 
restin timber, The improvements consist of a frame house 
with 7 rooms, a cellar and two porches; also a frame stable, 
a good cister and a large orchard of choice apple, pear and 
cherry trees, The land is chiefly in meadow, is rich and 
rolling. 

A beautiful ORVEE COTTAGE, situated 6 miles 
from town upon a good road, having 8 rooms, acellar, and a 
portico on three sides; likewise a barn and other out buildings; 
also, a garden with many cedar and other ever-greens; and 
15 acres of land. 

TWO ACRES OF LAND situated 2 miles from town, 
upon a M’Adamized road, with a brick house having 4 rooms, 
a cellar and a cistern. 

SIXTY FIVE ACRES OF LAND upon the Lebanon 
turnpike, 3 miles from town, with 30 acres in cultivation, an 
orchard of 70 to 80 trees, and several springs. The land 

rich and rolling, It has several eligible building spots. 

A desirable FARM of 230 acres situated 5 miles from 
town, upon a good road, having 180 acres in cultivation, an 
orchard of choice grafted fruit trees, apple, peach, pear, and 
plum; a garden well enclosed, having strawberry and aspara- 
gus beds; likewise a frame house, with 3 rooms, also a milk 
house with two bed rooms, a commodious frame barn, a 
brick smoke house and frame stables and cow houses. The 
land is rich and consists of fertile bottom and upland. It 
is a very fine farm, and well calculated for a country seat, or 
dairy, nursery and market garden purposes. 

TWO ACRES of LAND one mile, and 4 acres 2 miles 
from town. 

Very many other FARMS and COUNTRY SEATS 
for sale. Also, several small tracts without buildings, a 
few miles from the city. 

Eligible HOUSES in various parts of the City, for sale. 
Citizens and Emigrants are invited to call for full informa- 
tion, which will be given gratis. If by letter, postage paid. 

Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent. interest upon mort- 
gage, or the best personal security at long periods; o1'6 per 
cent at 10 days sight. 


Persons desirous of receiving money from England Wales 
Ireland, Scotland, and other parts of Europe, can have the 
cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the payment is ad- 
vised by the European Bankers. 

English and Eastern Bills of Exchange, Gold, and Bank 
of England notes bought and seld. 

Farmers and Citizens wishing to dispose of their estates 
will incur no expense unless sales be effected. 

The views of poor Emigrants promoted without cost. 

Apply to THOMAS EMERY, Estate 
end Money Agent, Fourth st. East of Main. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 





OF 
ANTI-SLAVERY WORKS. 


For sale at the Anti-Slavery Depository, Cincinnati. 

JAY’S INQUIRY: 206 pp. 12 mo.cloth. 37 1-2 cts. 

An iniquiry into the character and tendency of the Ame- 
rican Colonization and American Anti-Slavery Societies, By 
William Jay, of Bedford, New York, son of the celebrated 
John Jay, first Chief Justice of the United States, This book 
is in two parts. The first contains copious extracts from 
the laws, besides being the best Manual, which is now for 
sale, exhibiting the odious and redulsive character of Colo- 
nization. ‘The second part unfolds the principles of anti- 
slavery societies, answers objections to them, and by histori- 
cal facts and unanswerable arguments;shows their adapta- 
tion to theend in view, and the glorious consequences which 
must follow from their adoption. It gives much useful in- 
formation, respecting St, Domingo, and the working of the 
British Emancipation Act. 
CHARLES BALL. 517 pp. $1 25. 
This is a story, told by himself of a Man who lived 40 
years in Maryland, South Carolina and Georgia, as a slave, 
under various masters, and was one year in thenavy, with 
Commodore Barney, during the late war. Containing an ac- 
count of the manners and usages of theplanters and slave- 
holders of the South, a description of the condition and treat- 
ment of the slaves, with observations upon the state of mor- 
als amongst the cotton planters, and the perils and sufferings 
of a fugitive slave, who twice escaped from the cotton coun- 
try. This isa work of thrilling interest, by some considered 
preferable to Archy Moore. 
Every abolitionist should read both of the preceding works, 
if he would wnderstand how slavery, like a heavy mill stone, 
not only crushes the man, but grinds and man gles every 
fibre of his heart, white its victim lingers out a living death, 
GODWIN ON SLAVERY, 258 pp. 12 mo. cloth. 50. 
Lectures on Slavery, by Rev, Benjamin Godwin, D. D. 
The writer of this is well known by his work on atheism, 
which has been very extensively and justly admired, for its 
cogent arguments, copious information, pure style and amiable 
temper. His work on slavery is remarkable for its clear and 
methodical arrangements, its glowing eloquence, and its abun- 
dance of facts. It has been said by some who have read it 
that it has all the enthusiasm and romance of a novel, and 
produces the same inense interest with a highly wrought 
work of fiction, beside having the advantage of its being a 
description of scenes inreal life, instead of being a mere fancy 
sketch, 
THOMPSON’S LECTURES AND DEBATES. 190 
pp. 12mo, cloth. 50 
Lectures of George Thompson with a full report of the 
discussion between him and Mr, Borthwick, the-pro slavery 
agent, held at the royal amphitheatre, Liverpool, (Eng.) and 
which continued for six evenings with unabated interest, 
The book is enriched by an exceedingly interesting preface 
of more than 30 pages, by Wm. L, Garrison, giving a brief 


us a vivid conception of the ease and completeness with 
which Mr, Thompson demolished the extended rampart of 
slavery, erected with great offortby the hired champion of 
the slaveholders, The speech in which he cuts up coloniza- 
tion is worth the price of the book, 

MRS,.CHILD’S APPEAL. 216 pp, 12 mo. cloth. 37 


-2 cts. 
An Appeal in favor of that class of Americans called Afri 


— 


Housewife, &c. With two engravings. Second edition, re- 
vised by the author, 

This is an excellent work for those who have read little on 
the subject. It is very valuable for its historical information, 
interesting anecdotes, calm reasoning, and vivid exhibitions 
of the pernicious effects of Slavery, the safety of immediate 
emancipation, and our duties in relation tothe subject. 
THE FOUNTAIN, Little Quarto plain, 19, gilt, 25. 
A collection of passages of Scripture for every day in the 
year, together with an appropriate selection from some of the 
most popular writers in the English language. Compiled 
by Mrs, Child, and worthy the compiler. 


wood house: Also a brick house with 5 rooms and a‘cellar: | 


account of Mr. Thompson’s labors. The whole work gives | . 
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BOOK AND PAPER STORE, 
pve - Trowar ‘Smiru,— by tell 
Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, No.'150 Main 
betwen Fodith ahd Pifth streets 'Cleiinnnt, 
Have a constant supply of Books in every department 
of Literature and Science, at reduced prices. 


Country Merchants, and ‘all’ others wanting BOOKS 
AND STATIONARY, at wholésale and retail, are in- 
vited to call before purchasing elsewhere. 
P School Books, in any variety and quantity, at Eastern 

rices, 

Bibles. of different kinds, from Jar adi to 32 mo., 
Plain, and elegant. All the Biblical commentaries, in 
common use, also a common variety of Hymn Books. 
Miscellaneous Works, consisting of Travels, Histories, 
Bi plies, Motabize, 

ew Publications, on every subject of in regu- 
me received, immediately Giies tubticatiot. med et 

sank Books, Slates, Slate Pencils, Copy Books, Letter, 
Writing and Printing Paper, and Writing Ink, Wafers, 
Sealing Wax, and every article of STATIONARY. 

Book-Binders Stock, consisting of Leathers, Boards Gold 
Leaf, and all other Binding Materials 


STEAM SCOURING AND CLOTHES-DRESSING 
EMPORIUM. 


The subscriber continues to catry on the Steam Scour- 
ing business, at his old stand on Walnut street, between 
3rd and 4th, and respectfully returns his thanks to the cit- 
izens of Cincinnati and vicinity, for their former patronage, 
and hopes by strict attention to the business to merit a con- 
tinuance of their favors. His mode of renovating is upon 
the most approved plan. He assures the public that he 
will extract all kinds of Grease, Pitch, Tar, Paint, Oil &c., 
and restore the cloth to its former appearance without in- 
jury, by meansof a composition that he uses expressly for 
that purpose.—Coat collars cleaned without altering: their 
shape, and lost colors restored. 

Ladies habits, table-clothes and garments of all descrip- 
tions, done at the shortest notice, and in the best possible 
style.—This he promises to perform or no pay. - 

CHARLES SATCHELL. 

Cincinnati, July 26, 1837, 80—tf. 

N. B. Gentlemen’s cast-off clothing bought. 


COOPER’S WARE MANUFACTORY. 


400 Barrel and Staff Churns, 
200 Nests Tubs, 
100 dozen Wash Boards, 

1000 Wooden. Bowls, 
Also—Measures, Baskets, &c. 
The Subscribers having now a good and extensive stocy 
ef the above articles of their manufacture on hand, offer to 
sll any quantity on time for good City paper. 

AL 











Tar, Hops, Brooms, Manilla Mats, 
100 Kegs Tar, 

30 Bales Hops, 

50 doz. Brooms, 
20 dozen Manilla Mats, superior article, with Groce- 

rise of every variety, Wholesale and Retail, 
EMERY & HOWELS, 
Main st, near Front, west side. 


January 8th, 48— 
v 





AGENTS FOR PHILANTHROPIST. 
Epwarp Wesp, Financial Agent, O, A. S, S. 


M. R. Rosinson, is hereby duly authorized to act as 
gent for the Philanthropist and collect Pledges, and Dona- 
tions for the Ohio A. S, Socioty. 


The following persons aré requested ‘and authorized to 
.act as Agents for the Philanthropists in Inn1no1s. 

Rev, John J. Miter, Knoxville, Knox Co, 

Dr. Geo. Wright, Monmouth Warran Co. 

Thos. Burnham, Esq. Andover, Henry Co, 

Benjamin Stanton, Zanefield.s 

(Omitted hitherto through mistake.) 

Rev. Geo. W. Warner, Massilon, Stark Co. J. H. 
Beard, Rockville, Ross Co. Wm. McCrea, Circloville. 
Jas, E, Claypoole, Chilicothe. 


OHIO, 


A, B. Wilson, Greenfield. 

Daniel Osborn, Peru, Delaware co. 
Andrew Black, Wew Concord, Musk. co. 
A. A, Guthrie, Putnam, < 
Merrick Starr, Mt. Pleasant, Jeff. co. 
Saml. Lewis, P.M., Harrisville. “ 

Rev. John Walker, Wew Athens, Harrison co. 
Jos, A. Dugdale, Corisville, Clark co. 
Saml. G. Meek, P.M., Goshen, Cler. co. 
C. B. Huber, Williamsburg. ‘e 
Davis Fuller, Hartford, Trumbull co. 
Geo, Hazlip, P.M., Gustavus. “ 


C. G. Sutliff, Vernon. as 
Riverius Bidwell, Kinsman. “ 
Rev, Sydney S. Brown, Fowler - 
“ Chester Birge, Vienna. “ 
John Kirk, Youngstown. $6 
Jas, Adair, Poland. * 

Dr. C, R, Fowler, Canfield. “ 
Ralph Hickox, Warren. $ 


Chas, Clapp, Ravenna, Portage co. 
Lewis Rice, Cleveland, Cuyahoga co. 
Ezekiel Folsom, O. City. ¥i 
Rev. John Monteith, Elyria, Lorain co. 
Thos, 8S. Graham, Clear Creek, Richland co. 
A. S, Grimes, Mansfield. 4 
Alex, Alexander, Antrim, Guernsey co. 
John Jolliffe, Esq. Batavia, Clermont co. 
B, Reynolds, Felicity. * 
W. G. Gage, WVeville, a 
Henry Wier, Lewis P. O. Brown co. 
Simeon Bearce, M. D. Decatur, “ 
J. B. Mahan, Sardinia, a6 
Rev. Jesse Lockhart, Russelville, “ 
Hiram Burnett, Winchester, Adams co. 
Rev. Dyer Burgess, West Union, “ 
Saml. C. McConnell, Wew Petersburg “ 
Adam Wilson, Greenfield, Highland co. 
Joseph A. Morton, Salem Congregation “ 
Jos. F, Garretson, Malaga, Monroe co. 
L. W. Knowlton, Utica, Licking co. 
Jno. C. Eastman, Washington Ct. House. 
Dr. M. C. Williams, Camden, Preble co. 
Artemas Day, Hibbardville, Athens co. 
Hiram Cable, Amesville, Athens co. 
Dr. W. W. Bancroft, Granville. 
N. Hays, Bainbridge, Ross co, 
Rev, Daniel Parker, Vew Richmond. 
“ David C. Eastman, Bloomingburg. 
Dr, Jos, S. Waugh, Somersviile, Butler co. 
«“ Jos. Templeton, Xenia, 
Daniel B. Evans, Ripley, 
Thomas P. Park, Lewis, Brown county. 
David Powell, Steubenville, 
Geo, H. Benham, .Oderlin. 
F, D. Parish, Sandusky. 
Samuel Hall, Marietta, Col. 
Nathan Nettleton, Medina. 
Thomas Heaton, Wellsville. 
Jesse Holmes, New Lisbon. 
Henry Harris, Ashtabula. 
C. R. Hamline, Hudson. 
F. F. Fenn, Tallmadge. 
O. Wetmore, Cuyahoga Falls 
Raphael Marshall, Painesville. 
Robert Hannna, Cadiz. 
INDIANA, 
George McMillan, Logansport, 
Rev. James Worth, Springhill. 
Andrew Robison, Jr., Greensburg. 
Dr, James Ritchey, Franklin, 
James Morrow, South Hanover. 
Wn. Beard, Liberty. 
John Lincoln, Cambridge City. 
ILLINOIS, 
Dr. Thomas A, Brown, Carrollton, 
J. Brown, Jerseyville, 
Willard Keys, Quincy, 
Elizur M. Leonard, Jl. Miss. Institute. 
Porcius J. Leach, Vermillionville, 
Elihu Wolcott, Jacksonville, 
Rev. Robert Stewart, Canton, 
P. B. Whipple, Alton, 
Rev, James H. Dickey, Hennepin. 
L. M, Ransom, Springfield. 
Wn, Keys, Quincy, 
Peter Vanarsdale, Carrollton. 
Rev. Romulus Barnes, Washington. 
Mr. Grosvenor, Pekin, 
Rev. Mr. Bushnell, Lisbon. 
“J. M. Buchanan, Carlinville. 
Joshua Tucker, Chester. 
B. B, Hamilton, Otter Creek. 
Fred. Collins, Columbus, (Adams co.) 
Daniel. Converse, Esq. Waterloo, Monroe co. 
A. B. Campbell, Galena. 
Aaron Russell, Peoria, 
Wm. Holyoke, Galesburg. 
MICHIGAN, 
Alexander McFarren, Detroit. 


_ REMOVAL, 
EMERY & HOWELLS, 
‘Have Removeil their Cooper’s Ware Manufactory and Gro. 


to their new. stand on.Main street, nea, 


Front, West side, where they have on hand of good 
material and excellent workwamship, and offer to sell On co 
venient terms, | Paapy 7 
500 Barrel and Staff Pine and Cedar Churns, 





300 Nests Tubs, do, do, 
300. Cedar, Buckets, 
50 Dozen Wash-boards, 


50 Doz.’ Painted Buckets, 

50 Doz, Butter prints and But 

150 Doz. Brooms veel, 

50 Doz. Ladies Travelling and 

‘30° Bales Hops, gand Market Baskets, 
500 Boxes Cigars, 
500 Feet Wooden Bowls, 

30 Doz. Manilla Mats—superior 
20 Boxes Sperm Candles, 
200 Kegs Tar, with a general varie 
Groceries, &c, &c. ; 7 of Cordage, 
We will also give Groceries, Cooper’s Ware, or any other 
kind of goods in exchange for articles of country produce 
20 or 30 Barrels country Sugar wanted immediately, * 
EMERY & HOWELLS, 

Main st..near Front, west side, 


article, 





— 


Cc. DONALDSON & CO. 
IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN HARDWARE & 
CUTLERY, in all its Varieties. 

No. 18 Main street, Cincinnati. 


N. B.—A lage assortment of the above goods kept con- 
stantly on hend, which they offer for sale, Wholesale and: 
Retail on the most favorable terms, 48——tf, 





SUGAR BEET SEED. 
3 Hhds, of frosh Sugar Beet Seed of th. pproved 
kind and latest importation from France, es “a 
Price One Dollar per Ib, 
C. DONALDSON & ¢ 
No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. ious 














From the Daily Cincinnati Whig 
MILES’ TOMATO MEDICINE. 


We desire the attention of the public to the advertisement’ 
in our paper of to-day, relative to Dr. Miles’ Tomato Medi- 
cine. Much pains have been taken by many to make the 
public believe that this medicine contains calomel; but the 
present advertisement proves the contrary, We believe tha 
there is no quackery . nor decept ion in it, but that it is the 
result of a most valuable discovery. Its proprietors do not 
recommend it as a cure-all, but only as a complete subsii- 
tute for calomel devoid of all the deleterious consequences 
which the latter so often produces. 

We have before us a pamphlet containing various testimo- 
nials in its favor, from several distinguished physicians,. and 
numerous private individuals of high respectability—all: ex- 
pressing their confidence in, and approval of its qualities.— 
The proprietors of the medicine do not hesitate to explain to 
regular physicians all its component parts, which of itself, 
proves conclusively, that there is no quackery about it, The 
only secret concerning it, consists in the manner of obtaining 
and compounding the. medical properties of the vegetable 
from which it derives its name. And if in reality it is, as 
we have no reason to doubt, a complete subtitute for the 
beneficial qualities of calomel, what a transcendent achiev- 
ment the inventors and proprietors have accomplished in 
medical science ! 
the thanks and benedictions of the whole human family. 
We have, ourself, given the medicine a trial with the most: 
efficacious results, and do not hesitate ta recommend it to the 
patronage of the public, 








1,000 Dollars Reward.—Reports have been in circu- 
lation in this city, for some months past, that, 


MILES’ COMPOUND EXTRACT OF TOMATO 
contains CaLomet, or some other mercurial preparation, and 
frequently salivated those making use of it. 

These reports have at length reached the Eastern cities, 
and been industriously and extensively disseminated there, 
by interested individuals. Itis not presumed that profes- 
sional gentlemen are culpable in this matter; for such would 
hesitate to give currency to opinions unsupported by suff- 
cient evidence. The delicate tests of the chemist would long 
ere this have detected the presence of mercury, if there hal 
been the slightest admixture of it under any of its forms with 
the extract, 

These rumors, therefore, must have originated with the ig- 
norant and the designing; but they are not the Jess prejudi- 
cial to the public interest. 

The proprietors of this valuable medicine now fee\ calted 
upon to take means to convince the public of the falsity of 
these rumors. They therefore offer a 


Reward of $1,000 to any person or persons, who will 
prove that Mrzzs’ Comeounn Extract or Tomato does 
now contain, or ever has contained, (when sold by their 
agents) ‘ 
Calomel, Or any other mercurial peparation whatever. 
The proprietors of the extract claim, that it isa substitut 
for Calomel, that will it produce all the 


Good Effects of the mercurial, unaccompanied by any o. 
the unpleasant consequences that so frequently follow its ad+ 
Ministration, 

When the claims of the Tomato medicine were first pub- 
lished to the world, many persons who had been in the habit: 
of using calomel themselves, or in their families, were in-- 
duced to make a trial of it; and observing a very striking: 
similarity in the operation of the: two substances, and be-- 
lieving that Calomel was a sort of 

Sui-generis Article, the operation of which could not be- 
similated by any other medicine, they, honestly, though in- 
correctly, concluded that Calomel was one of the active in- 
gredients of the pills— 


Yet they did Not Salivate.—The explanation of this 
is perfectly plain, and furnishes strong evidence in confir- 
mation of the ciaim of the medicine to bea 

Substitute for Calomel.—This will appear more <ci- 
dedly by a comparison of :the effects of the two’ substances, 
and noting the points in which they agree and disagree.— 
When Calomel is taken in a form and quantity sufficient to 
ensure its cathartic operation, it effectually removes the mor- 
bid contents of the stomach and bowels, relieves 

Hepatic and other Visceral Obstructions; 
removes congestion, and the morbid action and fever depend- 
ing upon it. Its influence is also extended to the surface, 
overcoming the torpidity of the extreme vessels, producing a 
softness of skin, and a mild perspiration, These are the ef- 
fects of Calomel when 

Successful in its operation. These are the effects of 
Tomato medicine, with this difference—the Tomato medi- 
cine will determine more thoroughly to the surface, and con- 
sequently its operation will be followed with 

Less Debility and Irritability, 

Calomel given in doses calculated to produce its specific ef- 
fect upon the constitution, operates as a mild stimulants to 
every fibre of the body, gradually changing the-action, or es- 
tablishing a new one incompatible with the morbid actions 
that constitute the disease; when taken in this manner its 
effects are apt to fall suddenly and with great energy upon 
certain parts of the glandular system, (especially the salivary) 
stimulating them to excessive action, accompanied with pro- 
fuse salivation, swelling of the gums, looseness of the teeth, 
and occasionally with consequences of the most frightful 
character! The same unpleasant effects not unfrequently 
follow its administration in /arger quantities. This prepara- 
tion of Tomato also acts as a.universal 

Stimulant and Alterative, 

and every vessel, nerve and fibre of the body will be brought 
under its influence, if its use be continued for any considerat 
ble length of time; but it has no tendency to dangerous ir- 
regularities of action. Its exciting power is NEVER deter- 
mined upon particular parts of the glandular system; it acts 
on the glands with an equal intensity, so that 

Salivation is not tobe apprehended. 

A medicine thus efficient, bearing such a striking analogy in 
its therapeutice effects, on all the adominal viscera, to Calo 
mel, and yet containing 

Not. a. Particle of that or any other mineral whatever; 
must be, and is a great desideratum with the people throug 
out the whole length and breadth of the American continent, 
and cannot be too highly appreciated. 

Multiplied thousands upon thousands. 

have used, and are now using this medicine, with the 
Happiest Effects, in all the various. diseases in which 
Calomel is indicated; and rons have experienced the -" 
effects sometimes produced by this article. Thousan 


moré’ would hho doubt use it, were it not. for the above~ 








named 
Slanderous Reports. 
i d friends of this medicine generally, are 
The. propriate gx es it shall have become known, and 


ini that, r . 
thet oo appreciated, people who “ate hostile to the 


use of Calomel will no longer be induced in’ self-defence, to 
take up with the hosts of 





Henry Disbrow, Monroe, 
Rev, John Dudley, Flint River. 
E, V. Carter, St. Clair. 


M ee, Rochester. 


Fourth and Main sts., Cincinnati. 


Quackeries and Nostrums, 


t at this time flood the country. i 
ac medicine is put up in convenient form for family use, 


‘ re he a tt bane” : and sold by druggists generally in this and other 7” a 
: . ; ee a 
Josiah Cady, Providence. ee te que 
. NEW. YORK, ‘ations for | i for agencies, must be 
R. G. Williams, New York City. a ee 
Rev. C. Be eye Sart One of the Proprietors:and General Agent, corner . 


April 26, 1838. 





Aaron L, Lindsley, Troy. 
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They deserve, and will doubtless receive 
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